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ERE is a readable, authoritative, and remarkably 
full history of Europe since the national upris- 
ings against Napoleon. Although considerably shorter 


than other histories of the period, it is in many re- 
spects more complete. It treats with greater fullness 
OF than does any other similar volume the period pre- 
ceding 1871, and gives a better understanding of the 
situations revealed by the World War, such as the 
national movements in Austria, the Southern Slav 
MODERN movement, and the Irredentist movement in Italy. It 
covers in detail the history of Central and Eastern 
Europe and introduces much new material on the 
social and economic aspects of its subject. The book 
Ek i IROP E is interestingly written and well organized and has 
benefited by the judgments of many noted scholars 
who read in manuscript the sections dealing with the 
4 respective fields in which they specialize. 
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Manchuria—the A BC of Peace 


BY DENYS P. MYERS, WORLD PEACE FOUNDATION 


Ever since the Chinese allegedly blew up a few 
feet of South Manchurian railway track and_ the 
Japanese seized the barracks at Mukden in the wake 
of the train which ran over the track ten minutes 
after the explosion, the world has had an orgy at 
its favorite sport of speculating over peace or war. 
The statesmen and other responsible people outside 
of Tokyo have been working for peace, and some 
times even working for it over time; but the majority 
of folks, as usual, have been hoping for the worst, 
when they have not been blaming the peace machinery 
for falling down before it got into its stride. 

The Manchurian adventure and the Shanghai ag- 
gression have furnished a lurid light of their own 
which has illumined a most complicated and anoma- 
lous situation. It has also thrown a glare upon a most 
contradictory state of mind respecting the peace prob- 
lem. The tenseness of the long-continuing crisis has 
shifted in some degree almost every preconceived no- 
tion concerning the peaceful organization of the 
world. The Sino-Japanese rumpus should not be al- 
lowed to drift into the drab stage of normal nego- 
tiation without some sort of stocktaking. 


I 


The primary fault with most discussions of the 
peace problem is the lack of premises common to 
the writer and reader, the speaker and the listener, 
or whatever their relation may be. A growing num- 
ber of writers take peace like their religion—as a form 
of faith mingled with hope, for which they demand 
charity. They have a growing following. A large 
number of very practical persons (practical under- 
lined) have become convinced that war is bad for 
business, that therefore peace is good, and in con- 
sequence approach the subject with a line of sales- 
man’s talk that would make velvet for any go-getter 
of the 1928 heyday vintage. A good many more have 
acquired their convictions respecting peace and _ its 
possibilities by way of philosophy of one kind or 
another; they have produced neat formulas in the 
shape of syllogisms, and the taking of Mukden and 
its aftermath created a serious lesion in their logic. 
There are other types of approach to the peace 
problem, almost as many as there are people with 
that passion. And they have all been deeply dis- 
turbed in their different ways by the events in the 
Far Fast. 


It happens to be the writer’s business to deal in 
this matter of peace. He is professional at it, with- 
out the convenience of being restricted to union hours. 
Familiarity with the various points of view, ap- 
proaches, predilections, theories, formulas and even 
facts constitutes a necessary basis for being a pro- 
fessional in the peace business. Since the schools 
exist, they have raisons d’étre; and it is a trick of 
trade to classify and evaluate them, not to eject or 
reject them. The varying groups have their place 
for the simple reason that no body of ideas can be 
dislodged except by substitution of a sounder, more 
useful, more practical train of thought. 

Yet, whenever a great event impinges itself on the 
world, everybody is bound to appraise it for himself. 
That is, if he cares about it at all. The Sino-Japanese 
affair was thrown in the face of a generation which 
was more sensitive to the need for peace than any 
of its predecessors—infinitely more sensitive. It came 
at a moment in history when nearly everything was 
at sixes and sevens, or even at thirteens. People do 
more thinking of the cerebrating sort and more criti- 
cal analysis of their affairs when the sun of prosperity 
is down. Add also the fact that this particular de- 
pression had been solved in the world’s imagination 
two or three times without any tangible result—and 
you appreciate that the Japanese picked a time to 
try their ego on the world, by way of China, when 
the universal nerve was at its ebb and when its judg- 
ment was in the most modest condition of a genera- 
tion. 

The important point for appraising purposes is 
that the world was phenomenally full of that ex- 
tremely desirable element, the humble and contrite 
heart. In piping times of peace and prosperity com- 
bined, humility and contriteness of heart, mind or 
body tend to retire into the background and to be- 
come the attributes of the moralists. Other and “‘prac- 
tical” people get cocksure that they know it all and 
have the right answer to everything, for the simple 
reason that the smattering of what they do know 
works to their ends and brings them home the bacon. 
But the good-sized depression we have been having 
has deranged all that. People who knew it all dis- 
appeared, and even those who knew the answer to 
anything about running human affairs have become 
few. Humility has created an unwonted openness of 
mind and contrition has shaken confidence in the 
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absoluteness of all our slogans. Japan starts exercis- 
ing its national ego in Manchuria at a time when 
judgment was at its greatest fluidity. 

This circumstance is of fundamental significance 
with respect to the future character of the peace 
idea. For years every one who has had to follow 
the development of world organization has been con- 
fronted with a bewildering multiplicity of formulas, 
each held by groups who rejected everything else. 
The phenomenon was not novel. Given an aspiration, 
each individual is bound to seek it on the basis of 
his mental content and moral experience. The result 
is formulas founded on fragments of the whole, since 
none is likely to command more than a fraction of 
the problem’s elements. As time advances and inter- 
est continues, broader programs emerge. The frag- 
ments of fundamental principle become pieced to- 
gether into larger parts and the pattern of the whole 
structure begins to be apparent. 

In the postwar period, this process has been going 
on, assisted mightily by an efficient dissemination of 
fact, by the existence of definite international agree- 
ments and by the functioning of institutions. A pat- 
tern of the peaceful organization of the world has 
become more and more obvious. It has been greatly 
aided by the constant operation of the League of 
Nations, whose Assembly and Council have afforded 
new evidence of the way the principles of the cur- 
rent system of pacific settlement and of effecting 
international agreement work out in practice. 

The continuous application of what is roughly 
called international coéperation to actual problems 
in the last dozen years has afforded the peace interests 
a steady supply of educational] material, with the re- 
sult that their theses have been ever more widely ac- 
cepted. Spontaneously throughout almost every so- 
cial group the digestion and assimilation of the theses 
has been going on. Compared with the prewar period 
there have been most notable changes in outlook to- 
ward the practicability of peace. Of course, every 
once in a while some retired admiral, maverick intel- 
lectual, or frock-coated politician has shot a stink 
bomb (Bernhardi or Macchiavelli model) across the 
bows of the peace craft. But, while such gas at- 
tacks have disproportionately slowed up the venture, 
the doubts they created have been consistently over- 


whelmed. II 


When the Japanese Kwantung army, acting as 
guards of the South Manchurian Railway, went out 
of the “railway zone,” the world’s public had some 
quite definite ideas as to the stage of peace which 
had been attained. Considering all the points of view 
that the peace interests held, it is inadvisable to go 
far in defining those views. But whatever the ap- 
proach of the individual, it is safe to say that two 
principles were everywhere accepted as_ existing 
facts: 

1. Resort to war before exhausting pacific means 
of redress was not to be countenanced ; 

2. Any disturbance of pacific relations was _ re- 
garded as a matter of concern to all nations, since 
interdependence is a patent fact. 


Most persons interested in peace developments 
felt that much more than those two principles had 
been settled within a dozen years, and comparatively 
few would express themselves in the same way. But 
the two statements given were in essence common to 
all thought and expression on the subject; and had 
substantially become dicta of civilized life. 

The Sino-Japanese crisis has been a direct chal- 
lenge to those dicta, and has revealed the extremely 
diverse views which have been current respecting ex- 
isting peace machinery. The crisis has so thoroughly 
put almost every phase of peace machinery under 
stress of strain that the attempt is here being made, 
first, to define exactly what that peace machinery 
has been and, second, what Japanese action has done 
for it. Whether the final settlement is a complete suc- 
cess or a complete failure or any degree in between, 
the peace machinery will be recast from the experience 
Tokyo has afforded. The only real question for the 
future is whether new construction will be the addi- 
tion of new stories to the peace building or a remodel- 
ing on much of the established foundations. Any other 
alternative presupposes an abandonment of the world 
of the present bases of its civilization. The chances of 
that are not as great as that the Great War should 
have thrown international coéperation backward in- 
stead of forward, as it actually did. 

In examining the obligations of existing peace ma- 
chinery, some preliminaries should be kept clearly in 
mind, These obligations are all in international trea 
ties, which are legal documents. ‘The engagements were 
very carefully negotiated to express exactly what they 
intend, and in every instance they legally lay down 
imperfect obligations. In quiet times, thought concern 
ing them revolves around their general significance; 
they are discussed, reasoned about and assumed to 
contain what may be referred to as the “‘spirit” of the 
obligation. But as soon as a specific case arises, the 
application of the obligation becomes not a matter of 
“spirit’”’—except as the parties exhibit “good will” 
but solely a matter of “letter.” No litigant, individual 
or nation, can be expected to interpret its contact 
other than in its exact terms. Now most people be- 
come very familiar with the general significance of 
the obligation, and tend to weigh responsible action 
according to that standard. The inevitable result is 
an unjustified, not to say impossible, basis of judg 
ment, much too critical to correspond with facts and 
conditions. 

This tendency to apply the spirit rather than the 
letter is aided and abetted by the relatively new phe- 
nomenon of multilateral engagement. International 
agreement is in a period of mass production through 
the multilateral treaty. Most people think of a treaty 
as a contract between two parties. But postwar peace 
progress has been made by what is called the “open 
multilateral” treaty. All contracting states sign the 
same document, and occasionally the United States 
Senate advises and consents to a ratification. Other 
wise there is no prejudice against this form of treaty. 
It has a most amazing effect in multiplying interna 
tional agreements. For each party is bound to each 
other party, so that such a document automatically 
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creates agreement by arithmetic progression. With 
60 adherents, the Briand-Kellogg Pact is the exact 
equivalent of 1770 bilateral treaties of the same text, 
and the Covenant of the League of Nations with 55 
members to 1485.’ ‘This circumstance has the effect of 
creating effective fashions in obligation that permeate 
and guide both public thought and official action, re- 
gardless of formal assent to the engagements in ques- 
tion. 

All diplomacy is calculated to solve problems be- 
tween nations, Historically and of necessity, national 
diplomacy must and does defend the interests of gov- 
ernments as they are understood by foreign offices. 
Since the postwar prevalence of multilateral confer- 
ence, national diplomacy has assumed a much less ego- 
istic tenor; so much so that at present the appearance 
of a determined defense of an egoistic policy causes 
comment, as for instance, the American refusal to dis- 
cuss intergovernmental debts. Diplomacy, by its nor- 
mal operation, takes care easily of 95 per cent of the 
differences in which states find themselves. The confer- 
ence habit settles and regulates matters on which dis- 
putes might arise, and provides orderly means of han- 
dling specifically disagreements on their multifarious 
subject matter. The conference is an anticipatory or- 
gan, putting into agreed form numerous questions 
which would develop disputatious problems of more 
or less seriousness. 

The problem of peace, then, is seen to inhere in the 
means for handling something less than five per cent 
of any nation’s business with its peers. Those ques- 
tions, which by their nature, content, or “political” 
character elude the normal treatment of bilateral or 
multilateral diplomacy, constitute the reservoir from 
which any war may be drawn. All of them can be 
settled by normal diplomatic methods, if the states con- 
cerned are so minded; and it would be easy to turn 
the pages of history and show that every actual casus 
belli has, elsewhere, been subjected to normal solu- 
tion between states. 

At present the peace system is based upon a uni- 
versal opposition to war in the traditional sense. This 
war must be defined if the system is to be understood. 
For just here is the widest range of confusion and 
difference of interpretation. ‘To most people war is 
simply killing persons wearing the uniform of another 
country; to them it differs from murder only in the 
form of preliminary organization and the clothes of 
the participants, with their other insignia. But the 
fate of the gunner is not an essential characteristic 
of war in the international law sense in which it is 
used as a term in the documents. The legal definitions 
vary somewhat, and so my own is given as embodying 
what seem to be all the relevant factors: “War is that 
legal condition in which a state prosecutes its own 
conception of its own right by means of its organized 
military forces.” 

There are four factors, the absence of any one of 
which presumptively raises a doubt whether any given 
action is war under present international engagements, 
namely : 

1. If the legal condition has been determined by 
declaration; 


2. If the state is prosecuting its own idea solely; 

3. If the state is asserting redress of its individual 
alleged right; 

4. If it employs organized military force. 


National piracy under such a definition is no longer 
in good order. But that is not to say that we can dis- 
regard the factors of it in considering the improve- 
ments which have been effected. It will appear pres- 
ently, nevertheless, that this “legal war’’ is being 
strangled to death. Such, however, is the idea on which 
postwar peace machinery has been erected. 

The first effective decision has been that war was 
not proper before the exhaustion of methods of pa- 
cific settlement. The agreement is Article 12 of the 
Covenant of the League. “If there should arise be- 
tween them any dispute to lead to a rupture,” the 
Members of the League “will submit the matter’’ to 
some form of pacific settlement, “and they agree in no 
case to resort to war until three months after’ the 
result is known. The choice of method is their own 
and the means available are arbitration of their choice, 
judicial settlement or inquiry by the Council of the 
League. The Council has had much to do in this re- 
spect. 

It was foreseen, and has been realized, that this 
injunction put a premium upon the development of 
pacific settlement. The erection of the so-called World 
Court, to which 46 states are parties, was a prescribed 
result. The Optional making states mutually suable 
without specific consent, binding 37 states, is another. 
Pacific settlement clauses covering disputes as to the 
interpretation or application of all international con- 
ventions is another, affecting a tremendous range of 
important matters. Creation of pacific settlement juris- 
dictions for communications, transit and economic dis- 
putes between states is a fourth. And a network of 
hundreds of bilateral treaties is a fifth. Finally, a con- 
solidated scheme applying all methods and harmoniz- 
ing procedure into a system was brought into being by 
the General Act for the Pacific Settlement of Interna- 
tional Disputes in 1928, already effective for 18 
states. 

The makers of the Covenant knew what they were 
doing against war, and were aware that this agree- 
ment established a principle of incontestable validity 
that should command support. Recalling that valid 
principles applicable to society must always connote 
the necessity to defend them, they created that de- 
fense as a social obligation. “Should any Member of 
the League,”’ they provided, “resort to war in disre- 
gard of its covenants” as defined, “it shall ipso facto 
be deemed to have committed an act of war against all 
other Members of the League, which hereby under- 
take to subject it to” economic and eventually military 
sanctions. Here is solidarity proclaimed in upholding 
standards agreed upon in advance. The word “war” 
here is to be read in its legal sense; and the reader 
will note that, while the culprit is at war, the uphold- 
ers of the Covenant are not, whatever action they 
take. 

Various acts not causing a formal dispute may cre- 
ate trouble. So they touched that problem. “Any war 
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or threat of war . . . is hereby declared a matter 
of concern to the whole League, and the League shall 
take any action that may be deemed wise and effec- 
tual to safeguard the peace of nations.” Extremely 
far-reaching language, but it requires unanimity. The 
Japanese blocking of a vote may not have been bad 
faith, but it certainly was not good faith. 

Proceeding from this treaty basis, postwar develop 
ment began a fresh examination of war. Both the 
temper of the time and obligations undertaken pointed 
to an old-fashioned attack as being dangerous to the 
offender and the chief fear of the peaceful. If aggres- 
sion could be eliminated, the nature of legal war 
would be changed. But no one could get a firm defini 
tion of aggression, though everyone was convinced 
he could tell it when he saw it. The boldness of the 
theorists then proceeded to the “outlawry” of war 
just ruling out the method of getting national results 
without considering the details of the particular case. 
For several years public opinion and official effort 
played tag with each other in attempting to attain 
the most radical and fundamental solution of this 
problem. 

The Locarno settlement underwrote this line of idea 
and applied it to specific questions. Official thought 
continued and “aggressive’’ war became branded as 
an international crime, for that is the implication of a 
League Assembly resolution of 1927 by which the 
Member states pledge “that all wars of aggression are, 
and shall always be, prohibited.” ‘The essence of the 
Locarno experience was summarized by M. Briand in 
two articles which became without significant change 
the Briand-Kellogg Pact. As it is in force for 60 
states, “in the name of their respective peoples,” 
those governments condemn recourse to war for the 
solution of international controversies; and renounce 
it as an instrument of national policy in their rela 
tions with one another. 

The two principles establish quite different results. 
Some legal talent has questioned whether this treaty 
is a legal obligation, but governments and people are 
acting up to it, and lawyers will doubtless find it 
possible to reconcile themselves to the fact or be sue 
ceeded by those who can. 

The “recourse to war’ condemned makes no dis 
tinction between aggressive and defensive action, The 
burden of proof is on the actor. However, Mr. Kel 
logg in an analysis of effect declared “that every na 
tion is free at all times and regardless of treaty pro 
visions to defend its territory from attack or invasion 
and it alone is competent to decide whether circum 
stances require recourse to war in self-defense.” He 
significantly added that, “if it has a good case, the 
world will applaud and not condemn its action.”” Fur 
ther, he narrowed confusion by calling attention to 
the fact that “self-defense” and “aggression” are 
identical question approached from the other side.” 
Thus this peace move crossed the trail of that funda- 
mental military concept which operates on the premise 
that the offensive is the best defensive. The struggle 
continues at that point, with the odds against the 
strategical concept of the uniformed services. 

The renunciation of war “as an instrument of na 


tional policy” is so fundamental a change that one 
was afraid to point out its implications before the 
treaty became a reality, suspecting states might get 
scared at their own budding virtue. Since Napoleon's 
day the chief use of war has been precisely in the 
field of national policy. What Clausewitz called an 
“absolute” war—like the Great War—was the excep 
tion; but the existence of armaments enabled states 
always and ever to throw them on the scale of diplom- 
acy to make false weight in the balance of justice. 
Contemplate history a moment and realize the extent 
to which threats, duress, bluff, military expeditions, 
all kinds of uniformed fist-shaking created the advan- 
tages which states embalmed on paper in the 19th 
century and which constituted their claim to impor- 
tance. It was all the employment of war, or the threat 
of war, as “‘an instrument of national policy.” And, 
wittingly or unwittingly, they renounced it in 1929, 
henceforth and forever, since the Pact is without time 
limit and contains no provision for its abrogation. 
Naturally, foreign offices could not right-about-face 
on so fundamental a point in the twinkling of an eye. 
It even took them some time to realize what they had 
done, much less to learn how to think on the new 
premise. But they were chain lightning compared with 
their peoples. The public, however, got the “‘spirit”’ 
of the idea, even though it kept thinking of war in 
its prewar terms. Foreign offices drew two conclusions 
when they regained their breath. The first was that 
an additional and heavy premium was put on the de- 
velopment of more efficient, adequate and elastic meth- 
ods of pacific settlement, a conclusion already in 
course of wholesale realization. The second was that 
armament had ceased to be a convenient and lazy 
substitute for thinking out a problem in its own terms. 
Gordian and lesser knots would henceforth better be 
untied than hacked at with the sword. The latter con 
clusion, involving genuine thinking for its implemen 
tation, enjoins a very painful process in the future. 


III 

For years those people who take peace hard, that 
is, who resist believing in the reality of advance, have 
been questioning whether the system would either be 
lived up to or would work. The challenge that was 
supposed to floor the expert was “‘where will all your 
mechanism be when some first-class ‘power’ flouts 
it?’ And the proper answer was: “No state in its 
senses will attempt to flout it. Any government with 
brains and a disposition to have its way will try to 
find holes in the system to go through. The danger 
to the new order is not from racketeering but from 
sleight of hand.” 

It is always unsafe to predict anything about inter 
national affairs, which have a perfect genius for pro- 
ducing unforeseeable angles. Yet, that answer remains 
strangely true as a generality applied to the Sino 
Japanese conflict. For four months the Japanese dip 
lomatic officers held the most loyal language to all 
their obligations and sturdily fought for every pro- 
cedural advantage, even though the military clans 
were constantly creating conditions which were more 
and more difficult to reconcile with any scheme of pa 
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cific settlement, good understanding between nations, 
or good faith. After the first four months, the diplo- 
mats argued the case as best they might, unsuccess- 
fully resisted adverse motions, and left the rest on 
the knees of the gods, whose military minions were 
having their own way in any case. The one thing that 
Japan did not do in six months was to flout its en- 
gagements through its spokesmen. But actions speak 
louder than words, and by that time attention was 
concentrated on what was being done, not what was 
being said. 

What was said, however, created the record upon 
which the historical strain on the pacific settlement 
system will be appraised. Ten years hence the bomb- 
ing of Chinchow, the taking of Tsitsihar, the reduction 
of the Woosung forts and the battle of Kiangwan 
will be as remote as the battle of the Marne and the 
Anzac expedition. Military action never settles any- 
thing for the survivors except their position at the 
council table that establishes the results on paper. 
In the old days there was a direct connection between 
the two. Even in 1919 the victors could look over 
the estates of the vanquished and, nursing their vic- 
tory, decide what of the loser’s possessions it was ad 
visable to let him retain. They acquired that position 
by having declared war—‘‘legal war’’—-and when the 
challenge to combat was accepted the old_ political 
slogan, “‘to the victors belong the spoils,” came into 
its own, 

There has been no war since September, 1931! That 
is an initial score for the system of pacific settle- 
ment, a real one though somewhat obscured to the 
unpracticed eye. Japan, which ought to have first- 
hand information has never called it war; and China, 
its opposite, has not. Legal war cannot be wished on 
combatants by third parties. Viewing the acts, the 
temptation of the observer is to say that not calling 
it a war is a quibble. But legal war sets up a series 
of conditions, which have been entirely absent in the 
Far East, and their absence is important. Military 
action in war establishes “rights,” or at least claims; 
it substitutes force majeure for equity; it enjoins a 
hands-off policy upon other states, neutrality, or else 
it brings them in as belligerents; belligerents acquire 
sundry advantages as such, toward the enemy and to- 
ward neutrals-—a condition in all respects casting the 
fate of a nation upon the cast of the martial die. 

Japan did not make it war—the hazard of leaping 
the bars into that status being too great. For resort 
to war would have been so palpable a tearing up of 
obligations that an outraged world would have reacted 
as it did toward the outbreak of the World War. Mak- 
ing the Manchurian action a legal war—or an illegal 
war—would have been deliberately to take on the 
world. It was apparent at the outset that the proper 
relation of diplomatic and military elements in Japan 
was reversed there. The function of diplomacy is to 
determine the objective; the proper function of the 
military is to attain it. In Japan from the beginning, 
the military has been setting up the target and the 
civil government has had the arduous task of glossing 
over the result. No better clinical case of the mili- 
tary mind at large is of record. 


The Sino-Japanese incident, in consequence, af- 
fords evidence in the peace area of unwonted quality. 
First, it shows how far the principles of the current 
peace régime can be distorted without breaking; for it 
is now of official record that Japan went beyond the 
limit, so that we can mark the spot where the break 
occurred. Second, it exhibits, with only negligible dis- 
tortion, what the military mind will do, if it has its 
head. 

Japan's defense of its action in Manchuria and 
Shanghai has consisted of several formulas. There 
has been insurance of “the safety of the lives and 
property of Japanese nationals,” “protection,” “self- 
defense,” no “aggravation of the situation.’” Every act 
committed by Japan has been in accordance with those 
phrases, if the official statements are accepted at their 
face value. In ten years of laborious building up of 
a peace system, the legitimate ideas behind those 
phrases are precisely the ones which it has not been 
possible to turn into rules. Those are subjective con- 
ditions, and the greatest advance made has been only 
to deal with some of their objective manifestations in 
the convention to improve the means of preventing 
war, signed at Geneva on September 26, 1931, and 
not yet in course of ratification. But while all those 
conditions are subjective, and therefore primarily 
evaluated by the actor, the act itself can not avoid 
the judgment of society. The assertion of a right of 
“self-defense” is successful only if the circumstances 
appeal to the world in general as justifying it; other- 
wise it becomes a quibble, and it may cloak an ul- 
terior motive. Yeoman service can be done for a case 
by constant reiteration uf an abstract formula that is 
beyond dispute, if it corresponds measurably with the 
facts. 

Such has been Japan’s diplomacy, a simple, stub- 
born, egoistic insistence upon its own interpretation of 
events by formulas indisputable, if true, Until Janu- 
ary 29, the Chinese appeal at Geneva was under Ar- 
ticle 11 of the Covenant, which declares any threat 
of war a matter of general concern and enjoins ac- 
tion to safeguard the peace. The threat to good re- 
lations consisted of Japanese troops being beyond 
their proper limits. The obvious requisite was their 
return to those limits. Japan agreed all along that 
they should be returned, and said they would be re- 
turned, ‘‘as soon as’ protection was assured or self- 
defense secured. 

The essence of military operations is speed; the 
essence of pacific settlement is the steady, patient, 
deliberate exhaustion of every element capable of 
contributing to the solution. The military attitude pre- 
sumes bad faith in one’s opposite; the attitude of pa- 
cific settlement must predicate good faith to the great- 
est extent possible, Pacific settlement can not, by its 
very nature, assume a party guilty until the proof is 
in; its actual procedure, which has the experience of 
the practice of justice to support it, is to encourage 
self-conviction, to allow the parties to hang by their 
own record. With Japanese military action taking its 
normal (swift) course and the peace system taking 
its normal (slow, but not dilatory) course, there was 
only one thing to prevent the two forms of action from 
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getting out of contact. That was restraint on the 
part of Japan. 

It might have occurred to Tokyo that it was pos- 
sible to go too far, if good will, confidence in the na- 
tional good faith, decent respect for the opinion of 
mankind were taken into account. But those factors 
could not be taken fully into account by the civil au- 
thorities because the military authorities were creat- 
ing the record, and the civil had to trail. The foreign 
office used the language of good will and good faith, 
and had to let it go at that. There is a consistent 
and striking difference between the diplomatic corre- 
spondence and the factual notes which have emanated 
from Tokyo. Pacific settlement being based on good 
faith, had to assume as much reality as feasible in 
the presentation. A slow process was thus rendered 
slower, but not necessarily less effective in the end. 
The gap between action and mollification, however, 
became wider. 

The steps in getting hold of a case of threat to 
peace at the outset are two. First, is a stopping of 
the menace by a halt or return to the status quo ante; 
second, is a commission of inquiry to determine the 
causes of the trouble. It took three months to get 
the second determined in principle, and the report 
will only be due nine months or so after the incep- 
tion of the trouble. Six months after, the first step 
was not attained. 


IV 


By the first of March Japanese militarism was fully 
committed, even to the extent of having obtained popu- 
lar electoral support. The military, naval and air 
forces had all been engaged, with around 100,000 men 
on Chinese soil. The 200,000 square miles of Man- 
churia were strategically occupied and Shanghai was 
at the mercy of Nippon’s ‘‘self-defense.”” This posi- 
tion had been taken on purely military theories. Ar- 
mies must win something to justify themselves. The 
theory of advance was a simple one, so often repeated 
in the official dispatches that it became a refrain. The 
troops being out of bounds on their own interpreta- 
tion of “self-defense,”’ decided that Chinese elements 
near by—actually called into existence by the inva- 
sion—menaced their security. So the Japanese took 
another town, and another, and another. 

It may be doubted if another instance can be found 
in modern history where the naked tactical desire had 
such free play. Clausewitz defines military operations 
as properly a pursuit of a political end by force; of 
the policy involved the civil foreign office is by nature 
the best judge. But in the Far East the foreign office 
has only been permitted to act as an explanatory 
chorus to the sword of bushido. The lack of coérdi- 
nation forecasts a reform of Japanese policy, from in- 
ternal prescience or external pressure. 

On the face of it and in the face of the world, the 
Japanese military has won a great coup. At Tokyo 
the war office and the foreign office have not coérdi- 
nated policy and the foreign office, hard as it has tried 
by every shifty device, has been unable to reconcile 
the action with the international mores to which it 


must account. In fact, it has had to contradict the nor- 
mal object of the war office. The assertion that Japan 
has no territorial designs in China has been made in 
every note or statement uttered at Geneva or Wash- 
ington. It has been studiously indefinite concerning 
final conditions on that territory. 

if Japan had dared to make it a legal war, the 
position would be much more satisfactory to it. Ocecu- 
pation in war gives an option on the territory occupied 
and warrants laying down your own egoistic condi- 
tions. But the pacific system that exists in the world 
was too much of a hazard even to attempt that. An 
indurated and persistent explaining of every act as 
“self-defense’’ put the peace forces at a disadvan- 
tage, because it was very difficult to probe beneath the 
words to the reality. But Secretary of State Stim- 
son in January said the necessary thing when he in- 
formed both parties that the United States Govern- 
ment could “not admit the legality of any de facto 
situation.” The adoption of the same policy by the 
League Assembly makes it substantially unanimous. 

Thus after six months the peace offensive got down 
to cases against the military offenders. The world 
is now committed to the principle that military action 
short of war—war being too dangerous to undertake 
—clears no title to any national claim. The military 
thesis of Japan, of course, has been that the action 
would clear title to something. That is now flatly de- 
nied, and the eventual answer will provide some new 
kind of corner stone in the peace system. 

Any answer may be slow in coming, but an answer 
there must be. The tempo of military and pacific ac- 
tion is so different that while military action pro- 
ceeds, about all pacific action can accomplish is to 
set its stage. It maneuvers for position while the guns 
boom. The details are too technical and lengthy even 
for reference, but an examination of the record in 
retrospect will reveal to any careful student that a 
great deal has been done in this direction. Patient 
analysis, the studied enunciation of guiding principles, 
the applicable citation of obligations as soon as events 
warranted—few stones have been left unturned to es- 
tablish conditions suitable for the full operation of the 
peace machinery when it can-function in its full scope. 

Persistence of the Japanese in maintaining the mili- 
tary stage of their venture has vastly widened the 
area of eventual settlement. Until January 29 only 
the presence of Japanese troops in Chinese territory 
was an international issue. Their return to their proper 
posts would have left no issue except that of settling 
costs. The underlying differences between China and 
Japan would have gone to negotiation without any 
certain intervention by others. But when China 
brought an appeal to Geneva under Article 15 of the 
Covenant the “dispute likely to lead to a rupture” 
came to international cognizance. The codperation of 
the United States in this phase of the case maintains 
the former alignment intact. It seems fairly clear that 
no readjustment of Sino-Japanese relations in Man- 
churia and China can now take place solely between 
those two, with its probability that Japan would capi- 
talize its military activity in the final treaty result. 
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Real decisions will scarcely occur before the Com- 
mission of Inquiry reports on Manchuria next sum- 
mer. The negotiations for settlement are likely to 
evolve partly from that basis. The League and the 
United States will pretty certainly be parties in in- 
terest to negotiations or settlement, though a distinct 
possibility is a conference of the parties to the nine- 
power treaty. Just in proportion as the eventual ne- 
gotiations and results are not exclusively fabricated 
between Japan and China alone will the military ac- 
tivity of Japan prove to have been abortive, mis- 
judged. 

But the most surprising result of the crisis is its 
demonstration of the actuality of international soli- 
darity. Beginning without a war, the crisis took the 
form, first from the peace angle, of attempting to 
bring the parties from violence to negotiation; second, 
the peace machinery held on till the martial fever was 
forced to subside; third, the world has made itself a 
third party to the eventual settlement; fourth, no big 
or little state has attempted to play for its own advan- 
tage. The general concern of all has been solely the 
restoration of peace. That is a new phenomenon, in- 
ternational solidarity for a common standard as a 
goal, 

Contrast the position with a prewar incident, say 
the Bosnia-Herzegovina annexation. The “powers” in 
1908 came into the picture to effect a peaceful set- 
tlement. A conference was ruled out; Austria-Hun- 
gary was able to reject mediation; made its own ar- 
rangements with Turkey; imposed on Serbia the en- 
gagement which became the diplomatic springboard 
of the World War. And the “powers”? Well, they 
made their feint at a just settlement, sustained a re- 
buff, and reconciled themselves by casting their own 
lines into the troubled waters, rewarding themselves 
with some very nice fish. 

Nothing approaching that has occurred since Sep- 
tember. Six months of steadily increasing tension has 
not brought forth a scintilla of evidence that any state 
has sought, or is playing for position, to obtain any 
advantage for itself, other than the restoration of 
peace and the proper settlement of the Sino-Japanese 
relation. Bear in mind that the Manchurian question 
is one of those abnormal hangovers from the past 
which, by common consent, has been regarded as an 
inextricable mass of conflicting interests. In other 
words, troubled waters where fish for all might be 
thought to teem. 

Ascribe motives as you will, the abnegation exhib- 
ited and the loyalty to restoring peace—and nothing 
more—is unique in international relations. Beyond 
question, the peace system has made the phenomenon 
possible. There have been, and doubtless will be, dif- 
ferences as to the wisdom of taking a particular step; 
but every government in a position to gain has com- 
mitted itself very thoroughly against securing any 
special advantage for itself from the situation. Genu- 
ine association for the maintenance of peace seems to 


be a certain byproduct of this test of the peace ma- 
chinery. 


This indisposition to be fences at international 
holdups is strengthened by the convening of the First 
General Disarmament Conference. National armament 
has ceased to be a ‘domestic question,” necessarily be- 
cause it is the subject of international negotiation. 
Japan has used its armament “as an instrument of 
national policy,” in fact, put armament considerations 
above its civil policy. Instead of being excused or 
condoned, it has been condemned. The military may 
save their technical “face,” but the country has lost 
its international “face.” That is a reputation no other 
country is looking to duplicate. The settlement, if 
not made by the general interest, will surely be sup- 
ervised on its behalf. 

Whether or not sanctions are employed, the condi- 
tion of solidarity and loyalty to international stand- 
ards of engagement is clearly present to such a de- 
gree, that the pacific activity of the League and the 
United States has taken on the precise aspect of police 
control. The essence of police power is to keep or re- 
store order in accordance with current standards of 
conduct, using coercion only to the requisite degree. 
The world has indubitably acted upon that principle 
since September 18, 1931—more and more obviously 
upon it. 

The Sino-Japanese ruction has proved that much. 
All the trouble between countries comes from too 
much ego—wanting more than they are entitled to and 
trying to get it. In the past we have assumed that the 
contest was between one inflated ego and another; it 
is now and henceforth between any such ego and an 
integrated cosmic consciousness, acting in concert and 
with much implementation. The peace system will be 
recast to take account of this now well established 
international solidarity. 


n(n—1) 
‘The mathematical formula is——j;——. n being the 


number of ratifications. 


Two articles in the February North American will at- 
tract the attention of historians. One is by Mauritz Hall- 
gren—“What France Really Wants.” And what he thinks 
she wants, is security which he interprets to mean control 
of German industry. “When one reads the history of French 
diplomacy of the last thirteen years and the history of the 
various cartel negotiators, and when one studies the propa- 
ganda now being put out with a view to creating a senti- 
ment favorable to a Franco-Germanic Customs Union (which 
would amount to a pooling of German industry and French 
financial interests, Germany having the industrial plants 
which are fast approaching bankruptcy and France possess- 
ing the financial means with which to put the plant on its 
feet on terms dictated by the bankers of Paris) one gets a 
very clear picture of what France means by security. It is 
not necessary to impute personal or greedy motives to 
French industrialists to understand this desire on the part 
of France. It is simply that France is well aware that a 
healthy and strong national economy means a healthy, strong 
and therefore dangerous nation.” 

The second article is on the Manchurian tangle by Frank 
T. Cartwright in which the antecedents of the present con- 
flict are intelligently traced. 
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A Project Concerning Disarmament 


BY PROFESSOR AUSTIN H. TURNEY, UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS, AND 
O. H. SNYDER, OREAD TRAINING SCHOOL 


Various factors have acted recently to center atten- 
tion upon the teaching of the social sciences and seem- 
ingly to place upon the social science teachers a re- 
sponsibility which, though perhaps always deserved, 
appears to be more keenly felt at present.’ Present- 
day analyses of the causes and effects of the world; 
of the depression with its wide-spread misery; defla- 
tion of the myth of business efficiency, and forced 
recognition of other peoples and their problems have 
probably acted to turn more than the usual attention 
toward the secondary school, and in particular toward 
the teaching of History and the Social Sciences. The 
problem of these teachers has not been minimized by 
the crescendo of approval (slightly marred by under- 
tones of criticism) accorded the ‘“‘child-centered 
school,” “activity curricula” and other specimens of 
our favorite pastime of initiating something ‘new’ in 
education. These latter movements have renewed in- 
terest in “projects,” “project and problem teaching,” 
“motivation” and “‘real life situations.” 

The present paper is an attempt to present to Sen- 
ior High School Social Science teachers a definite proj- 
ect which seems to apply modern educational theory 
and to contribute to recognized aims. A complete and 
detailed description of the project which was carried 
out by a High School Class in World History is pre- 
sented. The project is then discussed and analyzed 
from the following bases: 

1. Progressive aims in secondary school teaching. 

2. Methods of teaching with reference to the proj- 
ect, motivation, and real life activity. 

8. Certain philosophical considerations growing out 
of the literature concerning the child-centered school 
and the role of “academic” subject matter. 


Tue Prosecr 


The project described was carried out by a fresh- 
man high school class in World History. It involved 
the formulation, circulation, and submission of a peti- 
tion concerning disarmament. On October 29, 1981, 
Dr. George Albert Coe addressed a University Convo- 
cation upon the subject of disarmament. The class 
was urged to attend, and the instructor, one of the 
present writers, himself attended. The address was a 
splendid one, and furnished an unusually fine intro- 
duction for the project which was later carried out. 
The following morning when the class met it discussed 
the ideas presented by the convocation speaker. Inter- 
est in the question of disarmament and the part it 
would play in maintaining world peace rose to a high 
pitch. Since no student suggested the idea of framing 
a class petition, the instructor presented it to the 
class with genuine enthusiasm. The class accepted the 
idea in the same way and voted unanimously to send 
a petition to President Hoover. Two pupils were 
chosen by the class to work with the instructor and a 


student teacher in wording the petition. The com- 
mittee met that afternoon and at the next class meet- 
ing which came on Monday a mimeographed copy of 
the petition was presented to each member of the 
class. The pupils decided that they would rather in- 
vite others outside of the class to sign than to keep 
it strictly a class proposition. Since there was to be no 
school the following Thursday or Friday it was de- 
cided to get as many signatures as possible by the 
next Wednesday morning. The entire petition was read 
together. It was as follows: 


To Herbert Clark Hoover, President of the United States: 


We, the undersigned, members of the World History Class 
of the Oread ‘Training School, Lawrence, Kansas, wish 
to compliment our President upon his determined resist- 
ance to the unreasonable demands of the Navy League, and 
also upon his righteous indignation at the unintelligent criti- 
cism of William H. Gardiner, president of the League. 

From our study of the past we have come to the con- 
clusion that war of any kind, whether premeditated or un- 
foreseen, is economically and culturally disastrous for all 
who participate, winners as well as losers. We are convinced 
that a future war would only greatly intensify these same 
harmful results. It is gratifying to us to notice that under 
the leadership of our President, and through the guiding 
principles of the Kellogg Peace Pact a greater emphasis 
has been placed upon the pacific settlement of international 
disputes than ever before. 

Blind opposition to war is not enough. We realize that 
every nation needs security against attacks of other na- 
tions. However, from our study of history we find that 
security does not come from armaments, as is commonly 
believed. Armaments cause fear, suspicion, and enmity, 
which in turn lead to war. Security comes from trust, good 
will, friendship, and love of our fellowmen, the very things 
which armaments destroy. Hence, for the security of every 
nation and every individual, we favor world disarmament at 
the earliest possible moment. 

Therefore we, the undersigned, do hereby urge our Presi- 
dent, Herbert Clark Hoover, to use all of his influence to 
promote world disarmament in the future, especially in con- 
nection with the February Disarmament Conference. The 
President may be assured that millions of peace-loving citi- 
zens would consider the cancellation of international war 
debts, if international economic experts should advise it, 
a small price to pay for the security that would accompany 
world disarmament. The great majority of the people is 
always slower to voice its praise than small biased groups 
of citizens are to express criticism. However, in our opinion 
this great majority is giving the President its whole-hearted 
support and will continue to uphold or defend any policies 
which are building a foundation for world peace. We realize 
that the United States has a unique opportunity for con- 
structive leadership at the coming conference, and we 
hereby encourage our President to take advantage of this 
opportunity. 


We agreed that the class signatures should follow 
the petition directly and that some explanation should 
be inserted before the signatures of other than class 
members, This explanation was used: “The following, 
not members of the class, desire to add their endorse- 
ment to the sentiment expressed herein.”” Each student 
was furnished with as many signature sheets as he 
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thought he might fill. These, with their copy of the 
petition, were put into manila folders so as to keep 
them clean and unfolded. 

We then discussed each part of the petition to make 
sure that everyone understood it. Suggested changes 
were debated and voted upon. There was considerable 
discussion of the sentence regarding concellation of 
international debts. There was also some objection to 
the high praise of our President and to the labeling 
of Mr. Gardiner’s criticism as unintelligent. In the 
end, however, there were no objections strong enough 
to muster a majority of the class. We spent a few min- 
utes trying to anticipate objections that would likely 
be met in circulating the petition and to build up a de- 
fense against them. We knew that the cancellation 
provision would undoubtedly encounter opposition. 

Lastly, before beginning our work we formulated in 
class these rules to follow: 


1. Be sure to get the correct name and address on 
the blanks. 

2. Be sure to have signers write in ink. 

3. See to it that no nick-names are signed. This is 
serious and no place for fooling. 

4. Absolutely there must not be any name or address 
forged. This would spoil the entire effort. 

5. Be sure to allow no one to sign more than once. 
Our petition will be worthless if this occurs. 

6. Insist that people understand and agree with 
the ideas before they sign. 

7. Do not coax or beg anyone to sign. It is all right 
to answer questions or to try to convince people, how- 
ever. 

8. Be sure to get the sheets filled which you start 
to fill so that there are no partly filled sheets. 


Each student made a copy of these rules. When 
the bell rang our crusade started. The students soon 
found out that their education on this issue had barely 
begun in the classroom. 

The class met the following Tuesday, manifesting 
intense interest. Each student wanted to tell his ex- 
periences, so time was given for that. We talked over 
the ways we might answer different questions and ar- 
guments. This was done not so much to help students 
convert others as to strengthen them in knowing that 
their position was defensible. As might be expected, 
the students met all degrees of encouragement, all de- 
grees of hostility, and plain indifference. Our talk led 
into a discussion as to whether people who seemed to 
think so little about public questions such as this 
should be allowed to vote. Democracy was challenged. 
We decided that it was the duty of those who knew 
facts regarding public problems to spread the facts 
and thus to help overcome indifferent and prejudiced 
thinking. 

This seemed a good time to bring out a lesson in 
government. Why did we send this petition to the 
President, instead of to Senator Capper or to Secre- 
tary of State Stimson? Thus we brought out the treaty 
making powers of the President, the State Depart- 
ment, and the Senate, and also the powers of the 
President and Congress over appropriations for arma- 


ments. Drill was not necessary to fix these facts. The 
situation was such that students wanted to know them. 

Wednesday morning brought forth the most inter- 
ested and enthusiastic class of all. Two members had 
been convinced that disarmament was wrong. Here 
was a fine opportunity to teach tolerance. We tried 
to learn the value of seeing both sides of a question 
and of choosing our position. We tried to talk about 
onr differences calmly and coolly. If differences of opin- 
ion continued to exist we tried to be tolerant of others’ 
opinions. We agreed to try to do this in discussing all 
controversial subjects that might come up in the fu- 
ture. 

At our final reckoning we had a total of 541 signa- 
tures to send to the President. About half of this num- 
ber were adult citizens, a little less than half were 
University students, and approximately fifty were 
other students of Oread Training School. The peti- 
tion was mailed to Mr. Hoover just one week after 
Dr. Coe’s address. 

Certain characteristics of the project may be 
brought out in the form of suggestions for teachers 
interested in attempting a similar one. Do not try 
to make the petition so mild that anyone will sign it. 
To do so would rob the circulators of the value of 
meeting opposition. Do not try to offer prizes, higher 
grades, or points for getting the signatures. Besides 
destroying the naturalness of the situation it would 
penalize those who did not agree with the petition. It 
would also be unfair to those who worked hard but 
met with much opposition, and yet who probably de- 
rived the greatest benefit. Let the students do the 
planning of the details of the project. This does not 
mean that the teacher sits by and watches the develop- 
ment regardless of its direction. He must have every 
step carefully thought out. During the class periods 
he must be alert every minute to guide and direct, but 
even so the class must furnish the motive power. An- 
other helpful idea is to get some of the right kind of 
publicity. 


IMPLICATIONS OF THE PROJECT 

Although this specific project itself is thought to 
be well worth while, the chief object of this paper is 
to show the possibility of adjusting projects to ac- 
ceptable aims and acceptable psychological criteria. 

a. The Relation of the Project to Certain Educa- 
tional Aims. The committee on Reorganization of the 
Secondary Schools, when it set up the now familiar 
seven aims as the major objectives of education, placed 
a heavy burden upon the social studies.” “The implica- 
tion of these principles, that the social studies must 
constitute the heart of the curriculum, was taken as a 
slogan by the National Association of High School 
Principals in 1918 and has been consistently adhered 
to.”’* Various associations and committees have since 
accepted obligation to these or similar aims.* Of course 
the adoption of such aims has not been entirely satis- 
factory to those interested in the social science teach- 
ing.° The seven major objectives themselves have been 
criticized severely for their lack of direction.® There 
is a wealth of literature and specimen projects in print 
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for the social science teachers’ guidance. Much of this 
literature is innocuous and many of the pantomimes 
and pageants presented as illustrations of successful 
teaching do not appeal to the intelligence of even high 
schoo] freshmen, not to consider the older students. It 
is undeniably true that the teaching of social science 
has largely been of a negative type, with subject mat- 
ter carefully selected so that it presents no oppor- 
tunity for study of “controversial issues” and no op- 
portunity for the pupil to grapple first hand with a 
real political or economic issue. It follows therefore, 
that textbook memorizing limited to “safe and sane” 
texts becomes the order of the day. 

It is not, of course, contended that the preceding 
project is more than a drop in the bucket, yet it has 
at least tried to avoid the stamp of negativism, and 
to bring the pupil into contact with a world problem 
of first magnitude without eliminating all the so-called 
“undesirable aspects.” 

b. The Project as a Method. It is not our intention 
to attempt a survey of the literature on the project. 
If a project may be defined as a problematic act car- 
ried to completion in a natural setting, this one would 
appear to satisfy that definition.’ It apparently meets 
the four criteria set up by Stevenson, viz:* 


1. Reasoning rather than memory information. 

2. Conduct rather than information for its own 
sake. 

3. Natural setting for learning. 

4. The priority of the problem rather than the prin- 
ciple. 


In this particular situation the pupils were engaged 
in an activity as real as any activity could be. They 
wanted to do all they could to abolish war. They 
did the one thing they could do, and did it exactly as 
adults would do it. Yet in the doing it is to be noted 
that the activity involved as much if not more the 
handling and manipulating of abstract ideas than it did 
gross bodily activity. 

The project has been cited as a psychologically 
sound teaching device. That would seem to depend 
upon the realness of the activity, or the naturalness 
of the situation and the intensity of the motivation. 
A genuinely natural situation may be lacking in moti- 
vation.*® To have discussed disarmament in class and 
then drawn up a petition to be circulated in class but 
not used in any way would have presented only a pseu- 
donatural situation. 

c. The Project in Relation to Certain Philosophical 
Considerations. The third implication which we would 
sketchily make is in connection with recent criticisms 
of “academic subject matter” such as that to be found 
in Keliher’s thesis." If one accepts the meaning of 
“academic” as set forth by Hart the criticism is par- 
tially just.'* Yet the advocates of the child-centered 
school, and of activity curricula seem to make no such 
distinction as Hart does. Instead anything in the na- 
ture of vicarious experience seems to be anathema to 
them. In their zeal for the slogan of “educating the 
whole” child they have made the mistake of assuming 
that personality development, emotional development 


and “creative education” scarcely touch upon the world 
of ideas so vital to an understanding of economic and 
social problems. Rugg has ably pointed out the fal- 
lacy of this point of view.’* One of the present writers 
has recently indicated that if we really carried out 
the program of educating the whole child we must in- 
evitably enlarge rather than curtail his usage of “‘vi- 
carious experience’’ as it is to be found in the wealth 
of information in books and libraries.'* It is our con- 
tention that at the level of the Senior High School 
and perhaps the upper Junior High School the time 
is ripe for the employment of subject matter on the 
basis of which the correct attitudes, ideals and knowl- 
edge necessary to participation in a telic society can 
be developed and to provide the information necessary 
to function in it. The history of pageants, pantomimes, 
or dramatization in such a way as to ignore the fun- 
damental issues before a troubled world today will 
not accomplish such aims. Project teaching that will 
contribute to such an outcome is possible if the proj- 
ects and the subject matter used in connection with 
them actually bring the pupil into contact with fun- 
damental problems. 


1See in this connection John Chamberlain’s review of 
“Cultures and Education in America” by Harold Rugg, in 
the Nation for October 7, 1931. 133:368. 

*“Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education.” Bureau 
of Education, Bulletin 35, 1918. 

*Krey, A. C. (Chairman) et. al. Committee of the Ameri- 
can Historical Association, “History and Other Social Studies 
in the Schools,” THe Hisrortcar Ovriook, 18:110-122, Mar. 
1927. 

Cit, 

* Andrew, George A. “Another View of Objectives and 
Goals.” Tue Historica, Ovrtoox, 19:120-121, March, 1928. 


*Bruce, William F. “Whither Secondary Education.” 
Educational Administration and Supervision. 15:431-440. 


September 1929. 

‘Stevenson, John A. The Project Method of Teaching. 
New York, The Macmillan Company. 1921, p. 43. 

*Op. Cit. Chapter I. 

* Jordan, A. M., Educational Psychology, Henry Holt & 
Co., 1929, p. 113; Kilpatrick, W. H., Foundation of Method, 
The Macmillan Co., 1926; Douglass, H. R., Modern Methods 
of High School Teaching, Houghton Mifflin, 1926, Ch. XI; 
Peters, C. C., Objectives and Procedures in Civic Education, 
New York, Longmans, Green Co. 1930, p. 154. 

Stevenson, Op. Cit. p. 120. 

" Keliher, Alice V., “A Critical Study of Homogeneous 
Grouping.” Teachers College Contributions to Education. 
No. 452. 1931. 

* Hart, Joseph K., 4 Social Interpretation of Education, 
N.Y. Henry Holt, 1929, Ch. VI. 

* Rugg, H. O. and Shumaker, Ann., The Child-Centered 
School, Yonkers-on-Hudson, N.Y. World Beok Co., 1928, 
Chs. 8 and 9. 

“Turney, A. H., “Shall We Discontinue Ability Group- 
ing?” Elementary School Journal, November, 1931. 


State Government by Finla G. Crawford (Holt & Com- 
pany, New York, 1931. 533 pp.) is a rather solid and sober 
outline of the organization and problems of American state 
government. In addition to such standard matters as the 
legislature, the executive, civil service, budget and taxation. 
The author offers a rather full treatment of a number of 
social responsibilities as health, labor problems, education 
and the regulation of business. Somewhat less usual are the 
two opening chapters, national and state, and interstate re- 
lations and group of concluding chapters on the state in 
relation to local government. 
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Obstacles to Disarmament 


BY PROFESSOR JOHN I. KNUDSON 


Given over Broadcasting Station WHN, 7:15 P.M., Wednesday, March 23, 1932 


The first world Conference for Arms Limitation 
and Reduction now meeting at Geneva results from a 
long period of preparatory effort by the League of 
Nations. Disarmament was one of the chief objectives 
in the minds of the framers of the League covenant. 
Since the founding of the League of Nations, great 
effort has been put forth in making thorough prepara- 
tion for this momentous Conference. The first plenary 
meeting was held on February 2. But scores of Com- 
missions—permanent, temporary and mixed—have 
been meeting for years, doing preparatory work, in 
an endeavor to facilitate procedure at this Conference. 
Many supporters of the League have maintained that 
disarmament was a problem to be dealt with by the 
League alone. They have been critical of the lack of 
preparation in such attempts as were undertaken at 
Washington in 1921, and London in 1930; and both 
Conferences were reasonably successful. To be sure, 
these attempts were restricted to limitation of naval 
armaments by the great naval powers. 

The League program for disarmament is far more 
inclusive and elaborate in that it seeks to achieve arms 
limitation on land, sea, and in the air. Unlike previous 
disarmament conferences, the present one includes 
virtually all nations. Besides members of the League, 
the Geneva Conference is attended by delegations 
from the United States, Russia, and Turkey. 

One of the first steps undertaken by the League of 
Nations Disarmament Conference was to form impor- 
tant commissions within the Conference to study nu- 
merous questions which come under such heads as 
Political, Land, Naval, Air, and National Defense Ex- 
penditure. Following the appointment of these Com- 
missions, the delegations of the chief powers presented 
specific proposals, some of which are far-reaching and 
revolutionary in character. These proposals indicate 
many and varied national interests, some of which 
appear irreconcilable. 

The present Disarmament Conference is sailing 
over uncharted seas. Its hereulean task has in many 
respects the earmarks of failure. Will the long years 
of effort as put forth by the League in preparing for 
this Conference end in failure? May we assume that 
a world Disarmament Conference has been launched 
with a constructive program that will be carried out, 
instead of long drawn-out speeches by heads of multi- 
tudinous delegations, which express little more than 
highest exchanges of friendships, in addition to 
lengthy speeches for home consumption? 

The limitation and reduction of armaments is a 
colossal task, and one on which the best minds of 
statesmen and diplomatists should be intelligently 
focused. The success of the present Disarmament Con- 
ference is to be found in an adjustment of political 
questions underlying arms competition and not by 


irrelevant military hairsplitting. If the technical dif- 
ficulties are permitted to dominate the discussions. 
defeat will follow. The Geneva Disarmament Confer- 
ence of 1927 failed just here. For delegations to quib- 
ble about superiority of cruisers over battleships, or 
about chemical warfare as against potential resources 
would be most unfortunate. The experts concerned 
with these matters should, as has been said, be kept 
on tap but not on top. The technician is necessary as 
an advisor, but decisions must be made by those civil- 
ian delegates who represent the popular will and not 
the fixed ideas of military and naval experts. 

The problem now presenting itself is that of deter- 
mining whether the peoples of the world really want 
war or peace. History furnishes many examples of 
aggressive militarism backed by popular demand. 
Political parties in democratic countries have been 
successful in numerous past elections when such par- 
ties have been able to point to records of conquest 
and aggressive militarism. Great wars have in the 
past been fought as a result of popular clamor. In 
the last analysis, the responsibility for the arms 
policy of any democratic government must be assumed 
by the people. Very little was attempted prior to the 
World War io popularize the disarmament movement. 
This, as well as responsibility for the conduct of for- 
eign affairs, was regarded with little popular interest. 
The World War changed this. The tremendous im- 
portance of the event, as well as the feeling that 
statesmen and diplomats could not be trusted with 
the sole responsibility in these matters, led to greater 
popular interference. Disarmament has been added 
to that list over which popular opinion expresses it- 
self, 

And yet a paradoxical situation is prevalent even 
now. First, there is a vast body of opinion which 
favors military and naval preparedness as a means 
~——almost the sole means—of national safety. Second, 
a large and growing opinion which would adopt a 
policy of international codperation and would sub- 
ject selfish national interests to those of world peace 
and disarmament. 

Great progress has been made in post-war years to- 
ward developing an intelligent electorate which will 
assume leadership in expression of the public will 
along pacific lines. The real impulse for disarmament 
comes from the people. Popular pressure for sane ac- 
tion is making itself felt on the governments repre- 
sented at the present Conference. Indeed, disarma- 
ment petitions containing some eight million, three 
hundred thousand signatures from all over the world 
were presented to the Conference on February 6. 
These petitioners know little of the technical prob- 
lems involved. But far more important than such 
problems are the universal will and determination 
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to put an end to every agency of unjust warfare. 

The refusal of the nations to apply force to end 
active warfare in the Far East may tend to discour- 
age disarmament. However, if the motivating method 
employed by the nations was definitely peaceful in 
character, the outcome may perhaps be counted upon 
as a positive gain for the cause of disarmament. The 
settlement of all disputes by peaceful means has se- 
cured universal legal acceptance. ‘The actual opera- 
tion of this commitment was witnessed in the Far 
East. There will be no need for armaments should 


the practice of non-employment of force continue to 
grow and become the accepted practice in international 
affairs. 

The problem of disarmament is closely linked with 
other problems. These must all be dealt with simul- 
taneously, and they require patient and continued ef- 
fort before success is achieved. The present Disarma- 
ment Conference is only an attempt in the greater 
task of creating an international social order, where 
the institution of war shall have been relegated to the 
past and forever forgotten. 


Social Studies and Professional 
Preparation 


For Candidates Preparing to Teach the Social Studies 
in the Junior High School 


BY PROF. HOWARD C. HILL, SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


An Osvious ANSWER 


The obvious answer to the question expressed in the 
title to this paper is that candidates preparing to teach 
the social studies in the junior high school should be 
equipped to meet the opportunities and obligations 
which they will face in the junior high school—the 
institution that, in most parts of the country, is de- 
voted to the education of boys and girls in grades 7 to 
9 inclusive. The opportunities and responsibilities of 
the teacher are of two main kinds: first, those found 
in formal education, frequently referred to as the cur- 
riculum of studies or the course of study; and, sec- 
ond, those that center in the school as a group of 
human beings, commonly termed the curriculum of 
activities or extra-curricular enterprises. This paper is 
devoted primarily to the first of the foregoing re- 
sponsibilities—those centering in the curriculum of 
studies—but the latter must necessarily be kept in 
mind in considering the academic requirements and 
the professional training desirable for prospective 
teachers of the social studies in the junior high-school 
grades. 

Many junior high schools, perhaps most of them, 
do not limit the classroom work of the teachers to 
instruction in a single field or even in related fields. 
For example, teachers in the junior high school are 
often given a program calling for instruction in mathe- 
matics, science, physical education, or manual arts, in 
addition to the social studies.’ Such assignments pre- 
sent a problem in preparing and training candidates 
for teaching that is well-nigh impossible to solve. 
All that can be done here is to call attention to the 
gravity of the situation and to express the hope that 
school administrators will in time become aware of the 
vital importance of assigning teachers only to the fields 
for which their preparation fits them. 


CoMBINATION oF SuBJECTS 

Even if the hope just expressed were realized, the 
preparation of candidates for teaching the social stud- 
ies in the junior high school would present a difficult 
problem because of the wide variety of social sub- 
jects that appear in the course of study. In a survey 
made in 1930 Wilson and Erb report the social stud- 
ies offered in 301 junior high schools located in 13 
different states as “more varied in content, more het- 
erogeneous in development and point of view, and 
more confusingly placed as to grade location and 
time allotment than a previous generation could con- 
ceive.’ By a rough method of classification they were 
able to combine the offerings into ten recognizable 
courses, as follows: 


1. American history (entire field ) 

2. Early period of American history (to 1776, 1800, 
1829, or 1865) 

3. Later period of American history 
4. European background of American life 
5. Ancient history 
6. World history 
Geography 
Community and vocational civics 
. Rugg’s fusion course in social science 
10. Local fusion courses 


Naturally, wide variations appear in the number 
of schools offering the courses listed above. ‘The prac- 
tice most commonly followed, according to Wilson and 
Erb, is to place geography in Grade VII, American 
history in Grade VIII, and community and vocational 
civics in Grade IX.* 

The evidence given above, then, indicates that candi- 
dates preparing to teach the social studies in the jun- 
ior high school will be required to take charge of 
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classes in geography, American history, and com- 
munity and vocational civics and, in addition, will 
probably be called upon to teach classes in European 
history or social science, and possibly English, mathe- 
matics, or Latin. 


TraininG REeQuIRED 


Now what training for the responsibilities sug- 
gested by such a program do candidates for teaching 
the social studies in the junior high school receive? 
And what preparation should they receive? 

To present at all adequately the subjects they are 
expected to teach will necessitate, so far as material 
is concerned, an elementary grasp at least of the fun- 
damental principles of geography, political science, 
economics, and sociology; for the social studies found 
in most junior high schools assume on the part of 
the teacher an understanding of the principles and 
viewpoints embodied in the subjects named. For ob- 
vious reasons training in the principles of education 
and in the technique of teaching junior high-school 
pupils is also essential. 

Conclusions on a problem of such importance as 
that under consideration require the coéperative ef- 
forts of all who are interested in the matter and not 
the views of any one person. Accordingly, with the 
purpose of ascertaining the facts in the situation and 
of assembling the thought of representative leaders 
in teacher-training institutions, a number of inquiries 
were submitted upon several of the salient aspects of 
the problem to persons located in 14 different states 
in different parts of the country, replies being re- 
ceived from California, Colorado, Wisconsin, New 
York, Michigan, New Jersey, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Pennsylvania, North Carolina, Massachusetts, Illinois, 


and Ohio. 


DirreRENTIATION Berween JUNIOR AND SENIOR 
Hicu Scuoor ‘Teacuers 


The first question concerned differentiation in re- 
quirements for candidates preparing for work in the 
junior high school and those preparing for work in 
the senior high school. In only one instance—the La 
Crosse (Wis.) State Teachers College—is a clear-cut 
distinction made; here, three years of work are re- 
quired of students preparing for the junior high 
school, whereas four years of work are required of 
candidates preparing for the senior high school. Slight 
variations, however, appear in other states. In cer- 
tain instances the courses in the special methods of 
teaching the social studies are differentiated to meet 
the variations that appear in the junior high school 
and the senior high school. 

In reply to the question whether differentiation 
should be made in the requirements for candidates 
preparing for the junior high school and those pre- 
paring for the senior high school marked differences 
in opinion appear, about half of the replies favoring 
differentiation. “I feel very strongly,” writes one cor- 
respondent, “that there should be some differentiation 
between the training that we give prospective junior 
high school teachers and that which we give senior 


high school teachers. . . . In my own courses, which 
are taken by both groups, I devote as much time as 
I can to junior high school problems, but I realize that 
that method is very inadequate.’’ According to an- 
other, “the selection of subject matter should be made 
with reference to the topics emphasized in junior high 
school work.” A third believes that a larger amount of 
geography should be required of candidates for the 
junior high school than of candidates for the senior 
high school, because geography occupies an important 
place in the social studies program of the junior high 
school. A fourth states: 


I am not clear in my mind that any important or essential 
difference should be made in the requirements of subject mat- 
ter unless it be that the teacher in the senior high school 
should have somewhat more work. I say this because it seems 
to me highly necessary that the teacher of the junior high 
school should be aware of the work to be done in the senior 
high school, with the thought that thus the teacher of the 
junior high school will be better able to take advantage of 
opportunities afforded in classroom discussion to prepare 
the students more fully for the later work. 

I do, however, recognize a difference in the teaching prob- 
lems afforded by the junior high school. I am forced to recog- 
nize this by some experience we have had in the preparation 
of tests. Students at the junior high school level cannot be 
expected to have as precise an understanding of social ideas 
and concepts as the students in the senior high school and 
later years of school. If there were a professional course which 
recognized the learning process in the understanding of so- 
ciety more fully than any we now have, I should urge that 
the prospective teachers for the junior high school be re- 
quired to study the normal stages of social learning at these 
age levels. It is not the method alone, for by definition all of 
the methods that are used in the elementary school or in the 
senior high school may be used in the junior high school as 
well. The important difference lies rather in what we may 
properly expect of the students at that level... . 

To sum up, I do recognize a difference in the tasks of the 
two teachers. All of the difference is a difference of degree 
rather than of kind. The junior high school teacher presum- 
ably needs to make less subject matter preparation and must 
presumably make a greater study of the art of teaching more 
immature minds. Since, however, the instruction is cumula- 
tive, it is also highly desirable that the teachers have a mu- 
tually sympathetic appreciation of each other's part in the 
common task, 


On the other hand, one correspondent makes the 
pertinent comment that “there is no means of knowing 
in which division the students will teach. It seems to 
depend entirely on accident,” he adds. “The superin- 
tendents come here to select teachers and they do not 
differentiate.”” Another objects to differentiation on 
two grounds: (1) because beth content and method 
must be approximately the same; (2) because a 
teacher may be transferred at any time from the jun- 
ior to the senior high school. With one exception all 
who favor differentiation are employed in institutions 
devoted almost wholly to teacher-training while those 
who oppose differentiation are employed in every case 
but one in colleges or universities in which teacher- 
training is but a single function of the institution. 


Suspsecr-Marrer ReQuireMENTs 


The second question dealt with requirements in 
subject matter. Owing to the wide variations that were 
reported in existing practices generalizations are hard 
to make. In most instances, however, a contrast ap- 
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pears in the requirements of teacher-training institu- 
tions on the one hand and in colleges and universities 
on the other. In the latter institutions the students 
seem to be required to center their efforts in large 
measure, so far as the social studies are concerned, 
upon history. In the Ohio State University, for ex- 
ample, most prospective teachers take 40 quarter hours 
in history and 10 quarter hours in one of the other 
social studies. ‘The University of Wisconsin requires 
not less than 32 nor more than 40 credits in history, 
but only one course in Economics and one in Political 
Science. Duke University is somewhat broader in its 
demands, requiring 30 semester hours in history, 6 
semester hours in economics, and 6 additional semes- 
ter hours in either economics or American government. 

On the other hand, the teacher-training institutions 
almost without exception include in their requirements 
not only history, but also geography, economics, polliti- 
cal science, and sociology. ‘The Colorado State Teach- 
ers College, for example, expects the students who 
elect history as their major subject to take in addi- 
tion 12 hours in political science plus a total of 16 
hours in sociology, economics, and geography. Simi- 
larly, the Michigan State Teachers College at Ypsi- 
lanti requires 35 quarter hours in history, 10 quarter 
hours in political science, and a number of electives 
in economics, political science, and sociology. 

Without exception all who responded to the ques- 
tionnaire are in favor of widening the subject-matter 
requirements for candidates preparing to teach the 
social studies in the junior high school. In most in- 
stances the addition of courses in economics, sociology, 
and political science is urged. Other subject-matter 
courses listed by a number of the correspondents as 
essential are courses in world history, cultural anthro- 
pology, comparative government, American economic 
life, American foreign relations, community civics, and 
regional and human geography. 

Requirements in the field of education, with which 
the third question dealt, vary from a minimum of 8 
quarter hours in Ohio State University to a maximum 
of 24 quarter hours in Colorado State Teachers Col- 
lege. The required courses usually consist of principles 
of secondary education, classroom methods and man- 
agement, and educational psychology. Courses in the 
history of education are also common. Among the 
courses advocated frequent mention is made of courses 
in curriculum construction, in tests and measurements, 
and in problems of the junior high school. 


SpeciaL-Metuops Courses 


Requirements in special-methods courses, the next 
item included in the questionnaire, vary in several par- 
ticulars. The New Jersey Teachers College says, “We 
aim to professionalize all of our subject-matter 
courses. In the Senior year we give two special-meth- 
ods courses.” The Michigan State Teachers College 
reports that all the courses in subject matter are 
“regular college content courses,” but adds that “‘since 
we are definitely preparing teachers, an attempt is 
made to keep that idea in mind in the teaching of the 
courses ; some teachers do this and some do not succeed 


in keeping the idea in mind.” Ohio State University 
requires a three quarter-hour course in the teaching of 
history or a three quarter-hour course in the teaching 
of the other social studies and a five quarter-hour 
course in professionalized American history. The other 
reporting institutions apparently make no attempt to 
professionalize their subject-matter courses. ‘Time re- 
quirements in the special-methods courses vary from 
a two-hour semester course in classroom procedures 
in history and the other social studies in the La Crosse 
(Wis.) State Teachers College to a similar course oc- 
cupying double the time given in Ursinus College, 
Most of the correspondents appeared to be satisfied 
with existing requirements in the special-methods 
courses so far as time is concerned. Where recom- 
mendations were made in this respect, the writers in- 
dicated that the time allotment should be enlarged. 
The chief proposals, however, related to the content of 
the special-methods courses, stress being laid on the 
necessity of including such matters as curriculum- 
construction in the social studies, special methods of 
presentation, preparation of tests, selection of reading 
materials, and illustrative units of subject matter. 


Practice TEACHING 

The fifth item in the investigation concerned re- 
quirements in practice teaching. Here surprising 
variations in prevailing practices appear. ‘The Colo- 
rado State Teachers College requires candidates to 
teach in both the intermediate and the junior high 
school grades. The Michigan State Teachers College 
requires three quarters of practice teaching, two of 
the terms in the major field and one term in the minor 
field; that is, two terms in teaching history, if history 
is the major field, and one term in civics, if political 
science is the minor field, and vice versa. The state of 
California ordinarily requires a succession of 4 semes- 
ter hours of directed teaching ‘in conjunction with a 
teacher's methods course . . . not to exceed 2 semester 
hours.”’ The New Jersey State Teachers College re- 
quires its students to teach 12 weeks in the public 
schools. ‘‘For six weeks they teach two classes each 
day; for the last six weeks three classes. They are 
visited at least six times: three times by the head of 
the department; three times by the Education group.” 
More frequent visits are made if necessary. All stu- 
dents engaged in practice teaching report once each 
term for a general and once for a special conference. 
In the Wisconsin High School, University of Wiscon- 
sin, students do sixteen weeks of “participation—a 
cross between practice teaching and observation”; at 
least half of the work is in the junior high school 
grades. 

Differences also appear in the proposals for prac 
tice teaching. One correspondent says, “I believe that 
all candidates should teach in grades below the junior 
high school because the lower-grade minds are always 
present. Senior high school students should also teach 
in the junior high school. The ideal plan would be to 
give experience from grades 6 to 12 inclusive to all.” 
Another communication states, “Where the student is 
definitely preparing for junior high school teaching, 
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all of the teaching should be done in that field. With 
us that would mean two eight-week terms in two dif- 
ferent junior high school classes.” A third person 
writes, “Practice teaching by prospective teachers of 
junior high school pupils should be done in the junior 
high school. . . . However, the question might well 
be raised as to whether it might not be advantageous 
to have the senior high school teacher realize some- 
thing of the difficulty the junior high school teacher 
encounters and vice versa by having these teachers 
get some experience in teaching at both levels.” An- 
other possibility that seems to offer much that is de- 
sirable is contained in this statement, the wording of 
which has been slightly modified: “We are asking the 
State Department of Public Instruction to take those 
of our graduates who are preparing to teach and give 
them a year of apprenticeship in teaching. During 
this particular year they should assist the teacher in 
everything he does—keeping the attendance record, 
hearing recitations, preparing and marking examina- 
tion papers, directing class project work, and super- 
vising anything else that may be under way. Of course, 
if this were done,’ the writer adds, “it would take the 
place of the six semester hours now required for the 
granting of a permanent college certificate.” 


A Suacesrep ProGram 


Points of view differ so widely on the various prob- 
lems involved in preparing candidates to teach the 
social studies in the junior high school that in all prob- 
ability no conclusions will receive unanimous accept- 
ance. Nevertheless a definite program may stimulate 
discussion and may thus prove helpful. Accordingly 
the following brief proposals are submitted as ex- 
pressing the viewpoint of the writer as formed in the 
light of the suggestions that have been given.® 


1. Differentiation should be made between the requirements 
for candidates preparing to teach the social studies in the 
junior high school and those preparing for such work in the 
senior high school. In the main, however, differentiation 
should be limited (1) to variations in the required courses 
in general education and special methods in teaching the 
social studies and (2) to the character of the observation and 
practice teaching that is to be done. 

2. The minimal requirements in the subject matter of the 
social studies expressed in quarter hours should be as follows: 

a. A survey of the development of civilization, that is, a 
history of human progress (15 qr. hrs). 

b. A history of the United States, with due attention to 
social, political, and economic aspects (15 qr. hours). 

ce. Elementary courses in geography, economics, sociology, 
and political science, each to consist of one quarter’s 
work (20 qr. hrs). 

d. Major sequence of 45 quarter hours in one of these 
fields: history or political science. 

e. Minor sequence of 30 quarter hours. 

3. Two courses in general educational subjects (to be 

taken in the later rather than in the earlier years). 

a. General principles of teaching and classroom manage- 
ment (5 qr. hrs). 

b. Problems of the junior high school (5 qr. hrs). 

4. Two courses in the special methods of teaching the social 
studies (to be taken in the later rather than in the earlier 
years). 

a. Selection and organization of material in the social 
studies for the junior high school grades (this course to 
consist in part of professionalized subject matter) (5 
qr. hrs). 


b. Technique of instruction in the school studies in the 

junior high school (5 qr. hrs). 

5. Observation and practice teaching for one quarter, the 
work to be divided so that the student teacher shall obtain 
experience in teaching the social studies in the grades of both 
the junior high school and the senior high school (to be 
taken in the Senior year) (5 qr. hrs). 


The foregoing requirements, expressed in terms of 
quarter hours, total as follows: (1) major subject 45 
quarter hours; (2) other social studies from 20 quarter 
hours (if the student elects history as his major se- 
quence) to 90 quarter hours (if the student elects 
political science as his major sequence); (3) general 
education, 10 quarter hours; (4) special methods 
courses, 10 quarter hours; (5) practice teaching, 5 
quarter hours; (6) minor sequence, 30 quarter hours. 

For candidates for the bachelor’s degree, then, the 
total requirements in the subject matter of the social 
studies would be from 65 quarter hours to 90 quarter 
hours; in education, 25 quarter hours; and in other 
fields, from 65 to 90 quarter hours. The plan makes 
possible a rounded basis of preparation and training 
for teaching the social studies in the junior high school 
and provides at the same time a rich background of 
experience in other fields. 


*See, for example, Earl W. Anderson, “Combination of 
Subjects,” Educational Research Bulletins, VIIT (May 29, 
1929), 234-238; Earl N. Rhodes, “Extent to which Graduates 
from Differentiated Curricula of Teachers Colleges Teach in 
the Specialized Fields,” Educational Administration and Su- 
pervision, XV (December, 1929), 667-677. 

?Howard E. Wilson and Bessie P. Erb, “A Survey of 
Social Studies Courses in 301 Junior High Schools,” School 
Review, vol. XX XIX (1931), p. 497. 

* Ibid., 500 f. 

* Tbid., 507. 

*See also Richard H. Shryock et al, “Report of the Com- 
mittee on the Training of High School Teachers of the Social 
Studies,” Educational Administration and Supervision, X11 
(October, 1927), 476-484. 


The first 1932 issue of the Foreign Policy Reports of the 
Foreign Policy Association dealing with Hispanic America 
is entitled Panama and the United States (January 20, 
1932. Vol. VII, No. 23). This like many of the previous is- 
sues has been compiled by Raymond Leslie Buell and his 
staff of Research Assistants. Also like previous numbers 
this is a clear and concise statement of fact. In this case 
the unique position of Panama, cut into two parts by a strip 
of United States territory represented by the Canal Zone, 
is clearly pictured; the rights of the United States and 
Panama under their mutual treaties and agreements are 
briefly but adequately summarized; and the causes for the 
failure since 1924 to reach a new treaty are clearly given. 
This study is well documented, and because of the reputa- 
tion which the Foreign Policy Association has built up, it 
can be taken as the last word on the subject. During 1981 
the Association issued six reports concerning Hispanic 
America which bore the following titles: The Revolution in 
Brazil (vol. VI, no. 26); Debts, Dictatorships, and Revolu- 
tions in Bolivia and Peru (vol. VII, no. 5); The United 
States and Central American Stability (vol. VII, no. 9); 
The United States and Central American Revolutions (vol. 
VII, no. 10); Silver—Its International Aspects. Section on 
Mexico (vol. VII, no. 13); and Argentina (vol. VII, no. 
17). Earlier issues have included discussions of the Monroe 
Doctrine, Pan Americanism, arbitration boundary disputes, 
United States occupation of Hispanic American territory, 
ete. A. C. W. 
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Geographical “Availability” of Presidential 
and Vice Presidential Candidates 


ROGER C. HACKETT, CHRISTOBAL HIGH SCHOOL, CANAL ZONE, PANAMA 


It is well known that one of the chief considerations 
governing the choice of presidential and vice presi- 
dential candidates is the factor of geographical avail- 
ability. Other things being equal, political parties en- 
deavor to select candidates from doubtful states with 
big electoral votes, or from states which might possi- 
bly sway whole sections of the country. The presump- 
tion is that a large number of independent voters will 
be influenced by state pride to vote for the ‘native 
son” and thus insure the victory of his political party 
in the state. Frequently one party will attempt to neu- 
tralize the appeal to state pride of the opposing party 
by selecting its candidate for either president or vice 
president from the state of one of the opposing candi- 
dates. This occurred most recently in the election of 
1920. 

Sometimes the state of a potential candidate’s birth 
is taken into consideration as well as the state of his 
residence at the time of an election. An ideal candi- 
date, from a geographical availability standpoint, 
would be one who had been born in one doubtful state 
and who had lived in several others. Lincoln, Grant, 
Cleveland, and Benjamin Harrison were all excel- 
lent candidates from this point of view. 

How have the predilections of the politicians for 
candidates from doubtful states worked for success 
at the polls? To help answer this question the fol- 
lowing table has been prepared. This table lists in 
chronological order all the men who have received 
one or more electoral votes in any of our 36 presiden- 
tial elections, together with their parties and the 
states of their birth and residence. States which were 
carried by the candidates therefrom are printed in 
capitals; the others in lower-case. For the purpose 
of this table states are listed as being “carried” by 
any candidate who received a single electoral vote 
therein, inasmuch as usually a divided electoral vote 
has been the result of state pride. Sometimes this 
interpretation results in two or more candidates being 
credited with carrying the same state, as in 1872. To 
show how split electoral votes were apportioned fig- 
ures are placed after those states whose votes were 
not unanimous. The first figure denotes the number of 
votes secured in the state by the candidate therefrom 
and the second the number of electors the state had. 

A glance at the table reveals that the total number 
of individuals who have received electoral votes in 
our 36 elections is 216—an average of exactly six to 
an election. However, this list includes the name of 
Horace Greeley, the electoral votes for whom were 
rejected by Congress, inasmuch as he had died some 
weeks before the votes were cast. It also includes each 
individual’s name as many times as he received elec- 
toral votes. Thus George Clinton is listed six times, 


and John Adams, Jefferson, C. C. Pinckney, Jackson, 
Van Buren, and Clay four times each. Eleven other 
candidates received votes on three occasions while 
twice that number have been thus honored in two elec- 
tions. A number of candidates, including Clinton, 
Clay, and Jackson, received votes for president and 
vice president in the same election. Subtracting the 
names listed more than once leaves a net total of 149 
different men (including Greeley) who have received 
electoral’ votes, which is an average of just over four 
to an election. 

In 17 elections only four candidates received votes. 
On the other hand the election of 1872 is distinguished 
by having 15 candidates to receive votes while the first 
election is a close second with twelve “electoral” 
candidates. Party disorganization or “unorganization” 
accounts for the large numbers of candidates in these 
elections as well as in the several other elections in 
which more than six individuals received votes. 

No account is taken here of the candidates of minor 
parties which failed to secure electoral votes, or of 
those individuals placed in nomination in political con- 
ventions or otherwise more or less before the country 
as aspirants for the presidency or the vice presidency. 
Such a list would probably run to five or six hundred 
names. It is no doubt true, also, that the convention 
votes secured by unsuccessful candidates for nomina- 
tion and the popular votes secured by candidates of 
minor parties have been increased to some extent in 
most cases by state pride. 


CANDIDATES FOR PrestpENT AND Vice PRESIDENT 
Who Recetvep ELecrora, Vores 


1789 
State State 
of of 
Candidate (Party) Birth Residence 
1. Georck VIRGINIA VIRGINIA 
2. Joun ApAms* Mass. Mass. 
3. Samvet. Huntincron Conn. Conn. 
4. Jay New York’ New York’ 
5. Jonn Hancock Mass. Mass. 
6. Ropert H. Harrison MARYLAND 
7. Grorce CLinton New York! New York’ 
8. Joun Sic. Sc. 
9. Joun Miron GEORGIA GEORGIA 
10. JAaMes ARMSTRONG Pa. Pa. 
11. Epwarp TELrair Scotland GEORGIA 
12. BenzsAmin Lancoun Mass. Mass. 
1792 
13. George WaAsHinoton, Fed.**? Vircrnia VIRGINIA 
14. Joun Anams, Fed.* Mass. Mass. 


15. Georce Ciinton, Rep. New York New York 


16. Tuomas Jerrerson, Rep. Virginia Virginia 
17. Aaron Burr, Rep. N.J. New York 
1796 

18. Jonn Anbams, Fed.** Mass. Mass. 
19. THomAs Jerrerson, Rep.* Va. 20-21) Va. 20-21 
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State State State State 
of of , of of 
Candidate (Party) Birth Residence Candidate (Party) Birth Residence 
20. Tuomas Pinckney, Fed. S.C. S.C. 78. John C. Calhoun, Dem.* S.c. S.C. 
21. Aaron Burr, Rep. N.J. New York 79. Richard Rush, Rep. Pa, Pa. 
22. Samvuet Apams, Rep. | Mass. Mass. 80. William Smith, Dem. N.C. S.C. 
23. Ouiver Evtsworrn, Fed. Conn. Conn. 1832 
24. Georce Ciinton, Rep. New York New York 
25. Joun Jay, Fed. New York New York 81. Axprew Jackson, Dem. S.C? TENN. 
26. James Irevert, Rep. England N.C. 3-12 82. Henry Cray, Nat. Rep. Virginia KENTUCKY 
97. Geonce WasHINGTON, Fed.2. Va. 1-21 Va. 1-21 $3. Joun Froyp, Dem. Virginia Virginia 
28. SamvueL Jounson, Fed. Scotland NC. 84. Wirt, Anti-Mas. Maryland Maryland 
29. Joun Henny, Rep. Mp. 2-10 Mp. 2-10 85. Martin Van Buren, Dem.* New York New York 

: C. Pr , Fed. S.C. ¢. 86. John Sergeant, Nat. Rep. Pa. Pa. 

87. William Wilkins, Dem. Pa. Pa. 

1800 88. Henry Lee, Dem. Mass. Mass. 
31. THomas Jerrerson, Rep.** Virornia®  Virern1a® 89. Amos Ellmaker, Anti-Mas. Pa. Pa. 
32. Aaron Burr, Rep.* N.J! New Yorx* 1836 

Apams, Fed. M Mass. 

Fed. SC. sc. 90. Martin Van Buren, Dem.**New York New York 

: Jay, Fed. N N 91. Wittram H. Harrison, Whig Virginia On10 
92. Hucn L. Wurre, Whig N.C, TENN. 

1804 93. Dante, Wesster, Whig N.H. Mass. 

_T as J son, Rep.** V Vv 94. Witt P. Manoum, Whig N.C. N.C. 
ant 95. Richard.M. Johnson, Dem.* Kentucky* Kentucky* 
38. Grorce Rep.* New York New York Whig 
39. Rufus King, Fed. Mess‘ New York . John Tyler, ig irginia irginia 

98. William Smith, Dem. N.C. Alabama 
1840 
40. James MApison, Rep.** VIRGINIA VIRGINIA 
41. Georce Curxtox, Rep. N.Y. 6-19 N.Y. 6-19 99. Wa. H. Harrison, Whig** Virginia Onto 
42. Cuartes C. Pinckney, Fed. S.C. S.C. 100. Martin Van Buren, Dem. New York New York 
43. George Clinton, Rep.* N.Y. 13-19 N.Y. 13-19 101. John Tyler, Whig Virginia Virginia 
44. James Madison, Rep. Virginia Virginia 102. Richard M. Johnson, Dem. Kentucky Kentu cky 
45. John Langdon, Rep. N.H. N.H. 103. L. W. Tazewell, Dem. Virginia Virginia 
46. James Monroe, Rep. Virginia Virginia 104. James K. Polk, Dem. N.C. Tenn. 
47. Rufus King, Fed. Mass.* New York 1844 
1812 105. James K. Potx, Dem.** N.C. Tenn. 
48. James Mapison, Rep.** 106. Hewry Cray, Whig Virginia 
49. De Wirr Ciinton, Fed. New York New York 107. Dem.* Pa. 
50. Elbridge Gerry, Rep.* Mass, 2-22. Mass, 2-22 108. Theo. Frelinghuysen, Whig NJ. NJ. 
51. Jared Ingersoll, Fed. Conn. Pa. 1848 
1816 109. Zacuary Taytor, Whig** La. 

: 110. Lewis Cass, Dem. N.H. MICHIGAN 
= 111. Millard Fillmore, Whig,* New York New York 
54. Daniel D. Tompkins, Rep.* New York New York 112. William O. Butler, Dem. Kentucky Kentucky 
55. John E. Howard, Fed. Maryland Maryland 1852 
56. James Ross, Fed. Pa. Pa. ; 

57. John Marshall, Fed. Virginia Virginia Virginia 

58. Robert G. Harper, Fed. Virginia Maryland 115. William R. King, Dem.* NC. heise 
1820 116. William A. Graham, Whig N.C. N.C. 

59. James Mowxnor. Rep.** VIRGINIA 1856 

60. Joun Q. Avams, Rep. Mass. Mass. Dem.** Pp P 

61. Daniel D. Tompkins, Rep.* New York New York 

62. Richard Stockton, Rep. N.J. N.J. 116. Jom» C. Fassows, Rep. Georgia California 

G. Earner, Fea Virginia Md. 1-11 119. Fititmore, Whig, Am.New York New York 

64. Richard Rush 120. John C. Breckenridge, Dem.*Kentucky 

121. William L. Dayton, Rep. N.J. N.J. 

Denil Rodacy, Rep. 122. A. J. Donelson, Whig., Am. Tenn. Tenn. 

1824 1860 

69. Henry Cray, Rep. Virginia KENTUCKY So. Dem.Kentucky Kentucky 

C. Calhoun, Rep.* S.C. S.C. 126. Con. Un. ‘Texw. Ten, 

7-36 7-36 127. Hannibal Hamlin, Rep.* MAINE 

73. Andrew Jackson,* Rep. S.C; Tenn. Dem.Georgia Georgia 

74. Martin Van Buren, Rep. New York New York 129. Joseph Lane, So. Dem. N.C. Oregon 
75. Henry Clay,’ Rep. Virginia Kentucky 130. Fdward Everett, Con. Un. Mass. Mass. 
1828 1864 

76. Anprew Jackson, Dem.** TENN. 131. Apranam LINCOLN, 

77. Journ Q. Avams, Rep. Mass. Mass. Rep. (Un.)**Kentucky 
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182. 
133. 
134. 


135. 


136. 


137. 


138. 


139. 
140. 
141. 


142. 
148. 


144. 
145. 
146. 


147. 
148. 
i149, 
150. 
151. 
152. 


153. 


154. 
155. 
156. 
157. 


158. 
159. 
160. 
161. 


162. 
163. 
164. 
165. 


166. 
167. 
168. 
16° 


170. 
171. 
172. 
173. 
174. 
175. 


176. 
177. 
178. 


State 
of 
Candidate (Party) Birth 
Greorce B. Dem.Pa. 


Andrew Johnson, Rep. (Un.)*N.C2 
George H. Pendleton, Dem. Ohio 


1868 


Utysses S. Grant, Rep.** On10 

Horatio Seymour, Dem. New York 

Schuyler Colfax, Rep.* New York 

Francis P. Blair, Jr.. Dem. Kentucky 
1872 

Utysses S. Grant, Rep.** Ou10 


Tuomas A. Hennricxs, Dem. Ohio 
B. Gratz Brown, 

Lib. Rep., Dem.Ky. 4-12 
Horace Greerey,” 

Lib. Rep., Dem.N.H. 
Cuaries J. Jenkins, 

Lib. Rep., Dem.S.C. 
Davip Davis, Lib. Rep., Dem.Maryland 
Henry Wilson, Rep.* N.H. 
B. Gratz Brown,’ 

Lib. Rep., Dem.Ky. 8-12 
George W. Julian, 

Lib. Rep., Dem.Indiana 
Alfred H. Colquitt, 

Lib. Rep., Dem.Ga. 5-11 
John M. Palmer, 

Lib. Rep., Dem.Kentucky 
Thomas E. Bramlette, 

Lib. Rep., Dem.Ky. 3-12 
Nathaniel P. Banks, 

Lib. Rep., Dem. Mass. 
William S. Groesbeck, 

Lib. Rep.New York 

Willis B. Machen, 

Lib, Rep., Dem.Ky. 1-12 


1876 
Rurnerrorn B. Haves, Rep.**Onto 


J. Titpen, Dem. New York 
William A. Wheeler, Rep.* New York 
Thomas A. Hendricks, Dem. Ohio 
1880 
James A. Garrietp, Rep.** Onto 
S. Hancock, Dem. Pa. 
Chester A. Arthur, Rep.* VERMONT 
William H. English, Dem. Indiana 
1884 
Grover CLeveELAND, Dem.** N.J. 
James G. Biarne, Rep. Pa. 


Thomas A. Hendricks, Dem.*Ohio 


John A. Logan, Rep. ILLINOIS 
1888 

Bensamin Harrison, Rep.** Ono 

Grover CLEVELAND, Dem. N.J. 

Levi P. Morton, Rep.* VERMONT 

Allen G. Thurman, Dem. VIRGINIA 
1892 

Grover CLeveELAND, Dem.** N.J. 

Bensamin Harrison, Rep. Onto 22-23 

James B. Weaver, Pop. Ohio 


Adlai E. Stevenson, Dem.* 
Whitelaw Reid, Rep. 


KENTUCKY 
Ont10 22-23 


James G. Field, Pop. Virginia 
1896 

McKrintey, Rep.** Onto 

Wo. J. Bryan, Dem., Pop. Illinois 

Garret A. Hobart, Rep.* N.J. 


State 
of 
Residence 
Ma. 
Tenn.® 
Ohio 


ILLINOIS 
New York 
INDIANA 
Missouri 


ILLINOIS 
Indiana 
Mo. 8-15 
New York 
Ga, 2-11 


Illinois 
Mass. 


“Mo. 6-15 


Indiana 
Ga. 5-11 
Illinois 
Ky. 3-12 
Mass. 
Ohio 
Ky. 1-12 


On10 
New York 
New York 


INDIANA 


Pa. 

New 
Indiana 


New York 
MAINE 
INDIANA 
ILLINOIS 


INDIANA 
New York 
New York 
Ohio 


New York 
Indiana 
lowa 
ILLINOIS 
New York 
Virginia 


NEBRASKA 


N.J. 


State State 
of of 
Candidate (Party) Birth Residence 
179. Arthur Sewall, Dem. Maine Maine 
180. Thomas FE. Watson, Pop. Georgia Georgia 
1900 
181. McKrn ey, Rep.** Onto OxI0 
182. Wirr1am J. Bryan, Dem. Illinois Nebraska 
183. Theodore Roosevelt, Rep.* New York New York 
184. Adlai E. Stevenson, Dem. Kenrvcxy Illinois 
1904 
185. Tiropore Roosrveit, Rep.** New York New York 
186. Atton Parker, Dem. New York New York 
187. Charles W. Fairbanks, Rep.“ Onto INDIANA 
188. Henry G. Davis, Dem. Mp. 7-8 W.Va. 
1908 
189. Wittiam H. Tarr, Rep.** Onto 
190. Wiitu1am J. Bryan, Dem. Illinois NEBRASKA 
191. James S. Sherman, Rep.* New York New York 
192. John W. Kern, Dem. Indiana Indiana 
1912 
193. Wooprow Witson, Dem.** VIRGINIA N.J. 
194. Roosevert, Prog. New York New York 
195. Wittam H. Tart, Rep. Ohio Ohio 
196. Thomas R. Marshall, Dem.* INprana INDIANA 
197. Hiram Johnson, Prog. Cat. 11-13 Car. 11-13 
198. Nicholas M. Butler,” Rep. N.J. New York 
1916 
199. Wooprow Witson, Dem.** Virginia N.J. 
200. Cuartes E. Hvones, Rep. New York New York 
201. Thomas R. Marshall, Dem.* Indiana Indiana 
202. Charles W. Fairbanks, Rep. Ohio INDIANA 
1920 
203. Warren G. Harpine, Rep.** Onto Ont10 
204. James M. Cox, Dem. Ohio Ohio 
205. Calvin Coolidge, Rep.* VERMONT Mass. 
206. Franklin D. Roosevelt, Dem.New York New York 
1924 
207. Carvin Rep.** Vermont Mass. 
208. Joun W. Davis, Dem. W.Va. New York 
209. Rosert M. LAFouterre, Prog.Wisconsin Wisconsin 
210. Charles G. Dawes, Rep.* OntI0 ILLINo!s 
211. Charles W. Bryan, Dem. Illinois Nebraska 
212. Burton K. Wheeler, Prog. Mass. Montana 
1928 
213. Herserr C. Hoover, Rep.** Iowa CaALiP. 
214. Atrrep FE. Smitru, Dem. New York New York 
215. Charles Curtis, Rep.* KANSAS KANSAS 
216. Joseph T. Robinson, Dem. ARKANSAS ARKANSAS 


** Elected President. 
* Elected Vice President. 


An analysis of the table shows that candidates for 
president and vice president have carried their home 
states 114 times out of 213’? (53.52%), and their 


birth states 102 times out of 210°* (48.57% ). Aver- 
aging the two percentages gives a result of 51.05% 
which suggests that the ‘home state” appeal of candi 
dates is very strictly subject to the laws of proba- 
bility! 

These results may be refined by omitting considera- 
tion of the first two elections, which were held before 
the party system had effectively developed, and by 
subtracting all candidates who resided in the same 
state as one of their opponents. This leaves a total 
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of 133 candidates of whom only 75 (56.89% ) carried 
their home states. Applying the same procedure to 
the birth states of the candidates reveals that only 
64 men out 128"* (50%) carried the states of their 
nativity. Averaging these refined percentages gives 
58.2% which still indicates that the laws of proba- 
bility have functioned. 

As might be suspected, candidates for president 
have fared somewhat better than their running mates 
in carrying their home states. Out of the 82 candi- 
dates to receive electoral votes for president since the 
12th amendment went into effect, 54 (65.85%) car- 
ried their home states, while only 41 out of 97** vice 
presidential candidates (42.27%) were equally suc- 
cessful. The figures for the birth states reveal a simi- 
lar tendency. Here 42 presidential candidates carried 
their native states (51.22%), as contrasted with 44 
vice presidential candidates (45.36% ). Averaging the 
presidential percentages gives 58.54% to a vice presi- 
dential average of 43.82%. Thus it would seem that 
a candidate for the presidency had about a 30% bet- 
ter chance to carry his home state or his birth state 
than a candidate for the vice presidency. 

Rather naturally the successful candidates have 
carried their birth states and home states more fre- 
quently than their defeated rivals. Only Jackson 
(1882), W. H. Harrison, Polk, ‘Taylor, and Lincoln 
(twice) have failed to carry their birth states, while 
only Polk failed to carry his home state. The presi- 
dential ‘success rates” are here 83.830 and 97.22% 
respectively. Seven vice presidents have failed to 
carry their birth state of whom four (R. M. John- 
son, Tyler, Wheeler, and Marshall, 1916)’° also failed 
to carry their home states, which, however, were in 
these cases the same as the states of their birth. The 
vice presidential “‘success rates,” based on 35 elec- 
tions instead of 86 inasmuch as Andrew Johnson’s 
birth state and home state did not vote in 1864, are 
80% and 88.57% respectively. Averaging the presi- 
dential percentages gives 90.28%; the vice presiden- 
tial, 84.29%. This means that our presidents have car- 
ried their home states or their birth states about 7% 
more often than our vice presidents. 

Of the entire group of 142’? unsuccessful candi- 
dates for the two offices only 49 (34.51%) succeeded 
in carrying their home states, while of the 139 born 
in the United States only 43 (30.94%) carried their 
native states. These percentages average 32.73%. 
Considering only the principal unsuccessful candi- 
dates in each election since the 12th amendment went 
into effect and omitting consideration of the uncon- 
tested election of 1820 does not materially change the 
above figures. Of the 31 major unsuccessful candi- 
dates for president, eleven carried their birth states 
(35.48% ) and 14 carried their home states (45.16% ). 
The average percentage is here 40.32%. The corre- 
sponding figures for the major unsuccessful vice 
presidential candidates are as follows: Birth states 
carried, 14 (45.16%); home states. carried, 8 
(25.81%); average percentage 35.49%. The average 
percentage for the principal unsuccessful candidates 
for both offices is 37.86%, which is about 16% higher 


than the average for all the unsuccessful candidates. 
Incidentally, in the major unsuccessful vice presi- 
dential candidate figures above, we have the only ex- 
ample of the birth state proving of more political im- 
portance than the home state. 

From the above it is seen that on the average the 
successful candidates for the presidency and the vice 
presidency have carried their birth states or their 
home states 87.29% of the time while the leading un- 
successful candidates have carried their birth states 
or their home states only 37.86% of the time. The 
successful candidates have thus carried their birth 
states or home states more than twice as often as have 
their defeated rivals. 

Several other facts of interest appear in the above 
table. Of the 40 candidates for president who received 
votes in more than one election, or who received votes 
for both president and vice president in the same elec- 
tion, 32 (80%) carried their home states one or more 
times. Twelve candidates (Washington, John Adams, 
Tompkins, Calhoun, W. H. Harrison, Abraham Lin- 
coln, Grant, Brown, McKinley, Fairbanks, Wilson, 
and Coolidge) were successful in carrying their home 
states in every election in which they received electoral 
votes. An equal number (Washington, John Adams, 
Tompkins, Calhoun, Grant, Brown, Cleveland, Ben- 
jamin Harrison, Stevenson, McKinley, Wilson, and 
Coolidge) carried their birth states in every election. 
It will be observed that nine of these names are on 
both lists but only Grant, Brown,’* Wilson, and 
Coolidge resided in states other than their birth states. 
To these four men, only, then, may be granted a one 
hundred per cent effective political appeal to the 
“home folks!” 

Electoral votes were received by these 40 candidates 
107 different times. Of 106** candidacies 64 resulted 
in victories in the home state (60.57% ), while only 
54 (50.94%) resulted in victories in the birth state. 
These figures compare with 53.52% and 48.57% for 
the success rates of the entire group of candidates. 

A majority of the candidates (131 out of 216, or 
61.02%) resided at the time of the elections in the 
states of their birth. Rather strange to say, however, 
in every single election one or more candidates were 
not natives of the states of their election-time resi- 
dence. In the election of 1888 all four candidates were 
born in states other than the ones wherein they re- 
sided at that time. In several other elections (1864, 
1868, 1872, 1884, 1892, 1924) from two-thirds to 
five-sixths of the candidates were not born in their 
residence states. 

The mobility of American life is well illustrated by 
the preceding paragraph. Rather less mobility appears 
among the earlier candidates, however, for the reason 
that the political class then was largely composed of 
the “rich, the well-born, and the able’’ and hence es- 
tablished, families. Of the first 54 names on the list 
of candidates only ten changes of residence are 
recorded and three of these represent migrations from 
Europe, while for the following three-quarters of the 
list the figures are 21, 27, and 29 respectively. Of 
the 58 actual removals made by 57 candidates rather 
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more than half represent definite westward, or at least 
frontierward, migrations. Among the prominent excep- 
tions, who, like Hamlin Garland, found fame and for- 
tune by reversing Greeley’s dictum are Burr, Webster, 
Scott, McClellan, Arthur, Blaine, Reid, Wilson, Nicho- 
las M. Butler, Coolidge, Davis, and even Greeley him- 
self! 

Only one man who received votes in two elections 
moved to another state before his second candidacy.'® 
Incidentally he failed to carry both his birth state 
and his residence state in both elections. 

Only 25 states are represented in the electoral votes 
by men born within their limits. Six states (New York, 
Virginia, Ohio, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, and 
Kentucky )**® have presented more than half (81 out of 
149, or 54.36%) of all the electoral candidates. On 
the other hand seven states*? have had only one elec- 
toral candidate born within their borders. With re- 
spect to the residence of candidates the situation is 
much the same. Seventeen states have never had a 
“favorite son” who received an electoral vote. Seven 
states (New York, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Virginia, Illinois, and Indiana)'* have been the 
residences of 83 different electoral candidates— 
51.71% of the 149 men to receive electoral votes— 
while at the other extreme ten states*’ are represented 
in the electoral college by only one resident each. Six- 
teen states,”* including one of the original thirteen and 
five others which were admitted before the conclusion 
of the Civil War, have failed to present a single candi- 
date, either by birth or residence, to the electoral col- 
lege. The other ten non-represented states are, with 
one exception,”* the last ones to enter the union. 

Three men who have received electoral votes were 
born outside the United States**—two in Scotland and 
one in England. The fact that they were eligible to re- 
ceive votes was by virture of Article II, Section 2, 
Clause 5 of the Constitution, which was made a part 
of that document principally for the benefit of Alex- 
ander Hamilton, of course, never profited by it. 

No one born or residing in the District of Colum- 
bia or any of the territories has ever been a candidate 
for the presidency or the vice presidency. This is easily 
accounted for by the fact that these political divisions 
do not participate in national elections. 

Several conclusions may be drawn from all the 
foregoing. In the first place a small number of popu- 
lous states, most of them usually listed as politically 
“doubtful,” have furnished a disproportionately large 
number of candidates. The newer states, the less 
populous states, and the “solid” states have furnished 
very few candidates. About one electoral candidate in 
four has received votes on two or more occasions. 
About two out of five have migrated from the state of 
their birth, most of them westward. Considering the 
entire 216 candidates chance would seem to have 
governed the success of their birth state and home 
state appeal. The successful candidates, however, 
have carried these states about seven-eighths of the 
time, and more than twice as often as their defeated 
rivals. Presidential candidates have averaged better 
in carrying their birth states and home states than 


their running mates. Multi-election candidates have 
been slightly more successful than the average for al] 
the candidates in the appeal to their native common- 
wealths. The home state has given its support appre- 
ciably more often to the “favorite son” than has the 
birth state to the ‘“‘native son.” 

Some elections have been so one-sided that politi- 
cians have been wont to say that any candidate who 
might have been selected by the winning party, re- 
gardless of residence and other considerations, would 
have been as successful as the actual nominee. Cer- 
tainly innumerable factors influence our presidential 
elections in addition to the home state appeals of “‘fa- 
vorite sons,” and on the whole it would seem that this 
particular factor has had its importance exaggerated. 
In fact, the whole matter of geographical availability: 
might be summarized by saying that successful candi- 
dates usually carry their home states and unsuccess- 
ful ones usually fail to do so! 


' The electoral votes of New York were lost. 

*It seems fair to classify Washington as a Federalist 
even though he was avowedly non-partisan. 

*In the election in the House of Representatives Jeffer- 
son carried Virginia, 16-3; New York, 6-4; and New Jer- 
sey, 3-2. The votes were the same in these states in all of 
the 36 baliots. 

*Rufus King was born in that part of Massachusetts 
which was later erected into the separate state of Maine. 

*The fact that several candidates have received votes for 
president and vice president in the same election is not in 
contravention of the 12th amendment to the constitution 
as in no case did an elector vote for the same man for 
both offices. 

*In the election in the House of Representatives Adams 
carried South Carolina, 9-0 and Massachusetts 12-1 over 
Jackson; Jackson carried Tennessee 9-0; and Crawford 
carried Georgia 9-0 and Virginia 19-2, each of his oppo- 
nents receiving one vote in this state. Adams was elected 
on the first ballot. 

* Jackson is considered a South Carolinian by birth herein 
regardless of the merits of the controversy over his birth- 
place, inasmuch as he was considered a native of South 
Carolina during the period of his political activity. 

*As no candidate for vice president had a majority in 
the electoral college it devolved upon the Senate to select 
one from the two highest on the list, Richard M. Johnson 
and Francis Granger. The former, who was elected on the 
first ballot, 33-16, secured the votes of New York and one 
vote from Connecticut. Granger secured the votes of the 
two Whig senators from Kentucky and one vote from Con- 
necticut, even though that state was represented by two 
Democrats. 

*As North Carolina and Tennessee did not participate 
in the election of course Johnson had no chance of carry- 
ing these states. 

” Greeley secured three electoral votes from Georgia but 
they were rejected by Congress because of Greeley’s death 
before the votes were cast. 

“ Butler was appointed by the Republican National Com- 
mittee to receive the electoral votes due to be cast for 
James S. Sherman, the regular nominee, when that states- 
man died before the meeting of the electoral college. Both 
Sherman and Butler were from New York. 

“In the first election the electoral vote of New York 
was lost which made it impossible for two candidates to 
carry either their birth state or their residence state. In 
1864 Johnson’s birth state and residence state did not par- 
ticipate in the election thus making it impossible for him 
to carry them. 

* Three candidates were born in Great Britain. 

“Andrew Johnson not considered. See note 12 above. 
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*The other three vice presidents were Burr, Colfax, 
and Hendricks. 

* Brown received votes for both president and vice presi- 
dent in the election of 1872 whereas the other three candi- 
dates received votes in two elections. 

# John Jay, who received votes in 1789 and 1796 had no 
chance to carry New York (his birth state and residence) 
in the first election. See note 1 above. 

% William Smith, who received a small number of elec- 
toral votes for vice president in 1828 and 1836, was born 
in North Carolina and removed successively to South Caro- 
lina and Alabama, 

* These states are arranged in the order of the number 
of candidates they have supplied. 

” Arkansas, California, Delaware, Iowa, Kansas, West 
Virginia, and Wisconsin. In addition to the 16 states hav- 


ing no candidates by birth or residence (see note 22 be- 
low), the following states have had no native born candi- 
dates: Alabama, Louisiana, Michigan, Missouri, Montana, 
Nebraska, and Oregon. 

* Arkansas, Delaware, lowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Michi- 
gan, Montana, Oregon, West Virginia, and Wisconsin. 

# Arizona, Colorado, Florida, Idaho, Minnesota, Missis- 
sippi, Nevada, New Mexico, North Dakota, Oklahoma, 
Rhode Island, South Dakota, Texas, Utah, Washington, and 
Wyoming. The 17th state to be unrepresented in the elec- 
toral college by a resident is Vermont. 

* Colorado, the 38th state in the Union. Burton K. 
Wheeler of Montana is the sole representative from the 
last eleven states in the Union. 

* Edward Telfair in 1789 and James Iredell and Samuel 
Johnson in 1796. 


Occupational Information as a 
Social Study 


BY WILLIAM G. BATE, SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, RICHMOND, INDIANA 


In discussing this topic I am quite conscious of the 
fact that the field of Social Studies in the secondary 
school has been and is the battleground for many 
movements which have sought their way into the cur- 
riculum of the reorganized school of today. I suppose 
I might better say the reorganizing school of today 
because we certainly have not completed the reorgani- 
zation. 

The question seems to be whether or not Occupa- 
tional Information should be included in the Social 
Studies program. Whether it should or not depends 
upon whether it is a social study and can be success- 
fully taught as a social study so as to fulfill its proper 
function in the whole program of the school. 

There are a good many conflicting ideas at present 
about the placement of Occupational Information in 
the school program and a wide variety of practice. 
There are some people who object vigorously to the 
idea that this subject be included in the program of 
one of the traditional academic departments on the 
grounds that it will then become just another de- 
vitalized book subject with a low percentage of effi- 
ciency in actual functioning in the lives of the stu- 
dents. On the other hand there are those who would 
oppose it just as vigorously on the grounds that it 
offers little in the way of scholarly study in an im- 
portant field of human knowledge. 

In these remarks, I shall attempt to present to you 
some four or five points which I think have a bearing 
on this question of Occupational Information as a so- 
cial study. The points I shall discuss are: (1) The 
Social Studies have had an interest in the subject of 
Occupational Information from its beginnings; (2) 
The objectives of Occupational Information fall 
within the field of social studies; (3) The contents of 
the typical course in Occupational Information classi- 
fy this subject as a Social Study; (4) Occupational 
Information offers an opportunity for the social 
studies program to fulfill its proper function in terms 
of the modern secondary school program; (5) Social 


Studies teachers should be able to teach Occupational 
Information from the proper point of view, giving it 
the right emphasis, making it function not only as an 
intensely practical answer to a most important need of 
the average pupil, but in stimulating in that pupil the 
growth of attitudes which will function in social, 
moral, and civic life. 


Tue Soctat Srupies Have Hap an INTEREST IN THE 
Supsect or OccupaTtTioNAaL INFORMATION FROM Its 
BEGINNINGS 


Occupational Information is still in a stage of fight- 
ing for admission as a subject in the curriculum. In 
examining the development of the subject we must of 
course go back to the beginnings of the Vocational 
Guidance movement. The beginning of the movement 
to collect and organize the facts of occupational life, 
its demands, and its opportunities for study and use 
was outside the school, in the efforts of the group in 
Boston to meet what was recognized as a social prob- 
lem. 

The earliest attempts, however, to bring the content 
of Occupational Information into the secondary school 
were those of some rather brave teachers of civics who 
began to see a wider range of objectives for their sub- 
ject. 

In the efforts of the group in Boston to attack a 
problem in applied sociology, and the attempts of 
those earlier teachers of civics to meet some of the 
problems facing their boys and girls as they left the 
school, we have from appearance of this new subject 
on the horizon of the school program, a vital interest 
from the social studies field. 

As these movements have developed—Vocational 
Guidance and study of Occupational Information— 
each a vital part of the other, during the last fifteen 
years, the continuing interest in and recognition of 
the subject as a part of the social studies field is evi- 
denced by the increasing inclusion of provision for the 
subject in the outlines for courses of study. The outline 
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of the Committee on Reorganization of Secondary 
Education opened the way. As plans for the curricu- 
lum have been developed in city after city, and state 
after state, provision has generally been made for in- 
clusion of at least the equivalent of a half-year unit 
in the junior high school to be devoted to what has 
sometimes been called Vocational Civics and some- 
times Occupational Information. 


Tue Ossectrives or OcCUPATIONAL INFORMATION 
WITHIN THE or Sociat Srupies 


I believe it may be said with truth that the subject 
of Occupational Information is probably being pushed 
into the curriculum as a part of the modern administra- 
tive program of the secondary school. As a matter of 
fact most of the changes or additions to the curriculum 
of the modern school have had to be pushed into the 
program, first by demand from patrons and secondly 
through the pressure from administration, after that 
administration has begun to recognize the right of the 
subject or activity to be included. It was so in the case 
of commercial or business training. It was so in the 
case of practical arts and vocational education. It was 
the case of civics, economics, and social problems. It is 
true in the case of most of the things that are today 
transforming the school into an agency adapted to 
training children for present-day life. The traditional 
subjects of the school are curiously resistent to the 
introduction of new contact or the change in tradi- 
tional objectives. 

Quite naturally, Occupational Information has 
found its way into the modern secondary school 
through a number of different avenues. 'To determine 
in which field of the curriculum a subject belongs we 
must examine its objectives. In some instances the sub- 
ject has found its way through English. An outstand- 
ing example is the development of this subject as a 
part of the English Composition program in the Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, schools by Dr. Jesse Davis. How- 
ever good that plan may have been in vitalizing Eng- 
lish Composition, the objectives of Occupational In- 
formation do not lie in the field of English. 

Occupational Information has been closely allied 
with the movement for Vocational Education. In fact, 
I believe you will find that many people in that field 
believe that Occupational Information belongs to them. 
However, the problem involved is so broad, and 
the field in which the average Vocational Education 
program is concerned is so narrowly limited to a few 
divisions of vocational life, that Occupational Informa- 
tion cannot be confined to that department. 

In many instances the subject is being introduced 
and conducted as a part of the home-room or advisory 
activities program of the school. In some instances it 
is conducted as an extra-curricular activity. In both 
cases it appears to me that the subject will fail to 
realize its objectives. Assuming that it has important 
objectives and worthy content, it merits a place on the 
regular curriculum program, a definite time assign- 
ment, and teaching in such a manner as to realize its 
functions. 

Let us examine some of the objectives of Occupa- 


tional Information as a subject. In examining these ob- 
jectives of this subject we must remember, of course, 
that it is necessarily an integral part of the guidance 
program of the school, as in fact every subject in the 
curriculum should be. Functioning as a part of the 
guidance program does not preclude the possibility of 
a subject being included in a departmental program. 

The objectives are significant in terms of the prob- 
lems which are recognized in connection with their 
statement. 

An examination of the various statements in courses 
of study, of school programs and those included in 
textbooks in this field reveal the following as typical. 


It must be recognized that the pupil in the American 
secondary school is going to insist on making his own final 
choice as to occupation. The function of Occupational In- 
formation is to equip him to make this choice better than he 
otherwise would be able to do. 

The purpose of Occupational Information is to provide 
the boy or girl with such knowledge of demands of the world 
of work, its opportunities, and the virtues which make for 
success as to be of help in his adjustment in his economic 
and social life. 

The purpose of Occupational Information is to give the 
pupil an acquaintance with the entire field of occupations, 
to lead him to respect useful work of all kinds, to lose 
some unwarranted prejudices, to realize the contributions 
all workers make to human progress and welfare, to under- 
stand better the interdependence of all workers. 

To orient the pupil in his problem of planning for his 
educational course and for his life career. To see the im- 
portance and nobility of finding the work one can do best 
in order to contribute a real service as well as earn a living. 
To see the importance of making both a life and a living. 

We are building future citizens of a great democracy. If 
they be worthy they must know their talents, tastes and 
aptitudes. In a democracy everyone must work. We are 
living in an industrial age. It is necessary that one under 
stand the individual’s place in it, the requirements, the op- 
portunities. 


Selecting at random five of the current texts in the 
field of Occupational Information we find the authors 
stating their purposes in their prefaces, as follows: 


“The purpose is to help the individual see and under- 
stand his opportunity in modern society.” 

“The subject-matter of this book is one of the social 
sciences . . . is to present to students a body of impor- 
tant problems with which they will deal all their lives, not 
to drill on information or to store up facts.” 

“The need of efficient cit'zenship is felt keenly today. In 
the rapid march of material progress, we must not overlook 
the need of ethical advancement.” 

“It (the book) embodies such elements and_ principles 
of government, economics, and sociology as have been found 
to be of service in making intelligible to pupils the social 
world in which we live.” 

“From the cardinal principles of secondary education: 
‘Education in a democracy, both within and without the 
school, should develop in each individual the knowledge, 
ideals, interests, habits, and powers whereby he will find 
his place and use that place to shape both himself and so- 
ciety to ever nobler ends.’” 


We might go on to find many more examples like 
these. A review of such statements, coming from those 
primarily interested in the subject of Occupational In- 
formation, evidences that these people are thinking in 
terms of the objectives of the social studies in the 
secondary school. It is recognition of the fact that a 
more intelligent and successful adjustment of the in- 
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dividual in his occupational life means better social 
and civic adjustment. The contented worker in the 
world is always the better citizen. We cannot deny, as 
students in the field of social problems, the significance 
of occupational maladjustment. It constitutes a social, 
economic, and political problem. Occupational Infor- 
mation is an attack on that problem. 


Tue Contents or tue Typicat Course 1n Occupa- 
TIONAL INFORMATION CLAssiry THIS SUBJECT AS A 
SociaL Srupy 


Any examination of the content of the typical course 
as outlined and taught reveals this subject as a social 
study. These courses usually include a study of in- 
formation and an interpretation of the facts in the fol- 
lowing divisions: 

Reasons for studying the subject—importance of 
planning a career, the complexity of the modern oc- 
cupational world, education and its importance, oppor- 
tunities of the modern school, ete. 

Social civic and moral considerations—interdepend- 
ence of occupations, importance of attitudes of the 
worker, qualities needed for success, problems of un- 
prepared workers, labor laws, relationships of govern- 
ment and occupations. 

Economics—causes of high and low wages, wastes 
in labor, factors in production, methods of distribu- 
tion of goods, importance of thrift, labor unions, co- 
operation in industry, ete. 

Choosing an occupation—factors to be taken into 
consideration; history of the occupation; its impor- 
tance to society, nature of the work, working condi- 
tions, rewards, opportunities for advancement, social, 
moral civic effects on the worker, physical effects, re- 
quirements for entrance, opportunities for preparation, 
personal qualifications, ete. 

Inspirational materials—encouragement of qualities 
of suecess, desirability of all useful labor, biographical 
studies. Clearly these contents are in the field of so- 
cial studies. 


OccupatioNat INFoRMATION OFFERs TO THE SOCIAL 
Srupies AN Opportunity to REALIzE rrs FUNCTIONS 
IN THE Mopern SecoNnpary PROGRAM 


The purpose of the social studies in the modern sec- 
ondary school is the training of the boy and girl 
through the materials of social studies to secure a bet- 
ter adjustment of the individual and his present and 
future social, civic, and economic life. This adjust- 
ment is to be aided through giving the pupil a better 
understanding of the problems confronting him, the 
development in him of the attitudes and attributes 
which will be helpful in securing such adjustment, and 
the developing in him the ability to study and judge 
the problems or facts with which he may be faced in 
later life. 

Much has been done to vitalize the courses in social] 
studies within the past fifteen years. Contents of 
courses have been rearranged, new materials have been 
brought into the schoolroom, and methods have been 
developed. A recognition that, especially in the junior 
high school, the pupil's interest is centered around 


problems at hand has done much to help the social 
studies become active functioning units of the curricu- 
lum. The development of modern community civics, 
with its introduction of everyday problems is a con- 
spicuous example. 

Occupational Information offers to the social studies 
the opportunity of another unit which will be in line 
to realize the functions of this department in the 
school program. 

The problem which Occupational Information sets 
out to attack—or help the pupil attack—is one of tre- 
mendous personal concern to the individual. It is per- 
haps his greatest single problem—that of making a 
living. The failure or success with which he solves 
this problem colors his whole social, moral, and civic 
life. It determines to a larger extent than we perhaps 
wish to acknowledge, his attitudes toward his fellow 
man, his community, and his government. It influences 
his civie interests and activities. Too frequently in 
life we see the individual’s personal interest in his 
occupational problem overshadow and defeat the rec- 
ognition of his own contribution to the situation. (I am 
not so credulous as to believe that through the study of 
occupational information and even the best of counsel- 
ing and guidance all the economic problems of the 
worker can be overcome.) At the same time we must 
recognize that a higher percentage of workers going 
out from our schools with a better knowledge of what 
the world of work requires of the individual, with 
some thought-out plan for life endeavor, and with a 
better attitude towards the qualities which make for 
successful activity as a man and a worker, will at least 
make for a lower percentage of acute maladjustments 
in society in time of either depression or prosperity. 
The study of occupational information should furnish 
a pupil better equipped to profit from counseling and 
guidance. 

If this unit of a social studies program can con- 
tribute even a measure toward a better personal eco- 
nomic adjustment of the individuals who go out from 
our schools it will have played its part in making the 
social studies program realize its objectives. 

The nature of the content in Occupational Informa- 
tion, when rightly taught, secures a high percentage 
of interest from the pupil. Every student is interested 
in what he may become in the world. Every student 
has some dreams, some ambitions. Occupational Infor- 
mation offers the opportunity of securing a response 
from real and vital interests. The content is rich and 
alive. Taught on the basis of what the boy and girl 
have about them beginning with what they already 
know and can find out, adapted to their own problems, 
the subject can be made to function as a live and im- 
portant topic. 

The methods to be employed in the teaching of the 
course in Occupational Information are such as to 
make the study one of activity. The materials must 
be gathered from many sources, the facts organized, 
discussed, and considered, conclusions and judgments 
reached and the conclusions interpreted. The materials 
cannot be confined within the covers of a book to be as- 
signed by paragraphs, pages, and chapters. Field 
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work, research, reference study, reports, notebook 
work, collections of supplementary materials, interpre- 
tation of observed conditions, all lend themselves to a 
course conducted along the lines of elementary re- 
search and laboratory methods. The abstract consid- 
erations of Occupational Information must be based 
on live facts which the pupils have gleaned for them- 
selves from many sources and actual situations. 

The typical course in Occupational Information 
does not confine itself to the mere study of occupa- 
tional conditions, requirements for entrance, nature of 
the work, and wages paid. This course must and does 
concern itself with the economic and social relation- 
ships tying up around the occupation of a man. It 
takes account of such vital factors as the attitude of 
the worker, the values of a broader understanding of 
the field of work, the practical results of educational 
training, the constantly recurring examples in actual 
life of the results of those virtues which are common 
qualities of good citizenship and the importance of 
such things as habits of industry, good human rela- 
tionships, and the making of a life as well as a living. 
The attributes of good citizenship are presented as 
the attributes of good workmanship and successful 
vocational adjustments. In the intensely real and per- 
sonal problem of the pupil's own adjustments he is 
brought into a consideration of desirable attitudes, 
habits, interests, and activities which are of impor- 
tance to him personally as well as to society as a 
whole. 

To take a group of boys and girls of ninth-grade 
age, find out that fifty per cent of them are seriously 
thinking of future vocational careers in occupations 
which require less than five per cent of the country’s 
workers; to lead these boys and girls through a unit of 
work which considers the actual facts of the occupa- 
tional world, its demands, opportunities, and charac- 
teristics; and at the end of the course be able to check 
up and find out that through a better understanding of 
the world’s work and through a better knowledge of 
the importance, opportunities and conditions of occu- 
pations, some prejudices and notions have been elimi- 
nated, and these same boys and girls now think in 
terms of the actual facts which confront them, is a real 
accomplishment toward a better social, economic, and 
civic adjustment of the group. 


Sociat Stupies SHOULD Be ABLE To TEACH 
OccuPpaTIONAL INFORMATION EFFECTIVELY 


If I were faced with the necessity of picking out 
someone on a faculty of a secondary school to attempt 
a course in Occupational Information I should look 
first to the teachers of social studies. Of all the groups 
in the school I should expect to find in the social stud- 
ies group men and women who have a broad concep- 
tion and understanding of human relationships and 
problems. I should expect to find in the social studies 
teachers interest and ability in collecting facts, in- 
terpreting them in terms of human values, and or- 
ganizing them for use by people in solving social and 
economic problems. I should expect to find in the so- 
cial studies teachers a deep interest in human welfare 


and the habit of keen analysis of social and economic 
facts in terms of human welfare. 

Studies in occupational information with groups of 
boys and girls who are on their road to life adjust- 
ments call for these qualities in both those who con- 
duct the studies and those who counsel the individuals. 
Occupational Information as a subject will be a fail- 
ure if it is taught in perfunctory manner, or with tra- 
ditional academic methods. There is nothing mysteri- 
ous about the content, the methods of the objectives 
of Occupational Information. It is a simple straight- 
forward dealing with facts—the facts of the human 
individual and the facts of the world of work. The 
one needs orientation in his consideration of the other. 
The teacher of this course should be trained in the con- 
tent and method of the course if possible. His back- 
ground and his broader approach to the subject must 
necessarily be a social point of view. For these reasons 
I believe the social studies teacher should conduct the 
work in Occupational Information effectively and in so 
doing realize some of the objectives so long held in 
mind as the real service of social studies in the pro- 
gram of the school. 

From an administrative point of view I believe that 
in many instances it will be necessary to incorporate 
this subject in the course of the social studies if it is 
to be taught at all as a subject. If it is taught by one 
who is assigned to the duties of both counseling and 
giving the information it may still be a social study. 
It appears to me that in schools where there are per- 
sons who carry the responsibility of counseling and 
directing the guidance activities, the subject can be 
taught as a unit of social studies and so taught as to 
meet fully the needs of the counseling. It is true that 
there must be a complete coéperative working situa- 
tion but that is by no means impossible. 

Before closing, I should like to say that I am not 
inclined to urge the introduction of courses to the so- 
cial studies program which will mean the displacement 
of history. I should not take away from the program 
of social studies one single unit or course which can be 
made to function in terms of the accepted objectives 
and obligations of the junior and senior high school. 
With the present broader conception of the social 
studies I should like to increase the time allotments 
of that department rather than to reduce them, and 
in the greater place for the social studies include such 
units as Occupational Information, which may, 
through vitalized and thoroughly practical studies, 
help the school to perform its duty in training a 
generation of young citizens ever better adjusted to 
take their places of responsibility and performance 
in the social, economic, and political civilization of 
our nation, to their own profit and the benefit of so- 
ciety at large. 

Following our good friend Dr. Briggs: to provide 
an integrating education, to satisfy an important im- 
mediate and assured future need, to help the pupil 
explore interest, aptitudes, and capacities, to reveal 
possibilities, and to start each pupil toward a ca- 
reer which is likely to be of profit to him and to the 
state. 


| 
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Bibliographies for Teachers of the 


Social Studies 
VII. Sociology? 


BY EDGAR BRUCE WESLEY, 


HEAD OF SOCIAL STUDIES, UNIVERSITY HIGH SCHOOL, AND ASSISTANT PROFESSOR, 
COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Sociology looms larger each year in the school cur- 
riculum. Trends from many directions have telescoped 
to bring the youngest of the social studies into promi- 
nence. The movement in high schools away from a 
humanistic discipline—drill upon classical languages, 
English classics, and mathematics—-to a more human 
schooling which emphasizes the study of men and 
their contemporaneous affairs has created an atmos- 
phere congenial to sociology. It is therefore widely 
taught, either as a separate subject or as a recognized 
part of the courses in problems. Further, both history 
and economics are being socialized. 

Another trend is to be found in the development 
of the subject itself. From philosophical generaliza- 
tions by well-wishers of society, sociology has moved 
on to the firmer basis of objective data—case studies, 
surveys, and statistics. Not every one, of course, has 
accepted the new viewpoint, for many fail to see that 
data, even though they are based upon human beings, 
can be in themselves as impersonal as mathematical 
formulae. No great number of generally accepted 
rules have yet been deduced. from the mass of data 
which have been gathered, but the subject of sociology 
is, in method at least, becoming scientific. 

These developments make it imperative for the 
teacher to know, not only those aspects of sociology 
incorporated within teaching material, but also the 
larger setting from which those materials are drawn. 
The teacher who objects to rote learning on the part 
of his pupils and insists upon a fuller comprehension 
of the larger ramifications is inconsistent if he him- 
self teaches from the limited range of materials pre- 
sented within the confines of the school texts. He 
must extend his bounds by wide, sympathetic, and 
critical reading. A reading program in sociology 
should, therefore, provide for an understanding and an 
appreciation of at least four aspects of sociology. 

In the first place, the reading should build up a 
sense of the reality of social phenomena. In order 
to do so, it should include books which deal with and 
develop, in specific detail, actual social situations in 
city, country, factory, home, and school. Information 
which is merely detailed or spectacular does not, how- 
ever, possess sociological significance. The teacher's 
reading should therefore, in the second place, develop 


*This is the seventh of this series of bibliographies, and 
the last one to appear in the Hisrortcat Ovrtoox. Another, 
devoted to geography, is being prepared. The whole series 
will soon be available in pamphlet form, a copy of which 
can be secured from the McKinley Publishing Company. 


a sense of the principles which must, sooner or later, 
be formulated to explain the multiplicity of details, 
for their significance can be found only in the princi- 
ples which they embody. The manner in which the de- 
tails or data have been gathered, and the manner in 
which principles have been deduced from them are 
also vitally important. An adequate reading program 
should, therefore, in the third place, deal with prob- 
lems of method, for an understanding of methodology 
is requisite to an understanding of sociology. Finally, 
the program should introduce and discuss some of 
society's unsolved problems: they bring before the 
reader one of the ultimate objects not only of sociol- 
ogy and the social studies but of all human endeavors. 

In addition to the following list of books, which 
are offered as meeting the demands of an adequate 
reading program, the teacher is referred to the Sur- 
vey, the Survey Graphic (New York), the Journal of 
Social Forces (Chapel Hill, N.C.), and the American 
Journal of Sociology (Chicago). Good daily papers 
and general magazines contain a wealth of material, 
much of which has significance, and sometimes direct 
utility, for the teacher of sociology. 
VII. Sociology 

A. Authorities 


1. Development of sociology 
J. M. Baldwin, Comte, Durkheim, J. D. 
Frazer, Gumplowicz, LeBon, LePlay, 
Morgan, H. Spencer, Tarde, E. B. Tylor. 
2. Sociology Proper 
Addams, Allport, Nels Anderson, Read 
Bain, Barnes, Bernard, Boas, Bogardus, 
Bossard, E. S. Brunner, Burgess, Chapin, 
Cooley, Ellwood, Eubank, H. P. Fair- 
child, E. Faris, C. J. Galpin, Giddings, 
J. M. Gillette, J. L. Gillin, Goldenweiser, 
E. R. Groves, F. H. Hankins, Hornell 
Hart, E. C. Hayes, Kroeber, Kropotkin, 
Litchtenberger, R. H. Lowie, Lumley, 
Lundberg, H. A. Miller, MacIver, Mow- 
rer, C. C. North, Odum, Ogburn, R. EF. 
Park, Reuter, S. A. Rice, Ross, Small, 
Sorokin, J. F. Steiner, W. G. Sumner, 
Sutherland, C. C. Taylor, W. I. Thomas, 
Wallis, Ward, Westermarck, Wissler. 
B. Bibliography 
1. Ogburn, W. F., and Goldenweiser, A., eds. The 


Social Sciences and Their Interrelations. Boston, 
Houghton, 1927. 


g : 
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Vol. XXIII, No. § 


An attempted integration of the social studies. A 
discussion of developments and trends in anthropol- 
ogy, economics, history, political science, and sociol- 
ogy and of their interrelations. Nine chapters are de- 
voted to sociology and its interrelations. The one on 
sociology and history is a challenge to historians. 
Most chapters are written by authorities such as Sel- 
igman, Dewey, Boas, Roscoe Pound, Sorokin, Bern- 
ard, Allport, Olmstead, and Myres, who cite pertinent 
works on each subject. Good index, logically arranged 
contents, and carefully selected references for each 
chapter. One of the significant books in the social 
studies. 


2. Lundberg, George A., et al, eds., Trends in 
American Sociology. New York, Harpers, 1929. 
By a representative group of younger American 
sociologists. Both a guide and an incentive to further 
readings in sociology. The authors deal with men and 
ideas with vigor and clarity. Comprehensive and in- 
formative. Contains an account of the growth of so- 
ciology in the schools. The chapter on educational 
sociology is not particularly flattering to that rising 
“science” but it is instructive. 


8. Sorokin, Pitirim. Contemporary 
Theories. New York, Harpers, 1928. 
The only thing of its kind. A thorough, scholarly 
survey of all the more important contributions to so- 
cial theory in all languages. The author classifies the 
many theories into schools of sociological thought (as, 
for example, the mechanistic, the geographical, the 
bio-organismic, and the psychological), and analyzes 
and evaluates them. Not “food for beginners,’ but 
invaluable for the serious student. 


4. Wallis, W. D., and Willey, M. M., eds. Readings 
in Sociology. New York, Knopf, 1930. 


Sociological 


A comprehensive collection of readings from the 
best authorities so arranged as to develop the various 
aspects of sociology. 


5. Groves, E. R., An Introduction to Sociology, 
Philadelphia, Lippincott, 1928. 


6. Hankins, F. H. Introduction to the Study of So- 
ciety. New York, Macmillan, 1927. 


7. Hayes, E. C. Introduction to the Study of So- 
ciology, New York, Macmillan, Revised ed. 1930. 


8. Lumley, Frederick E., Principles of Sociology. 
New York, McGraw-Hill, 1928. 


9. Park, R. E., and Burgess, E. W. Introduction to 
the Science of Sociology, Chicago, University of 
Chicago Press, 1921. 


10. Ross, E. A., Principles of Sociology, New York, 
Century, 1920, Revised, 1930. 

There are many books on general sociology, and 
their number is being augmented at no infrequent 
intervals. Selection is difficult and opinions vary as to 
the relative merits of various texts. Those listed above 
are by prominent sociologists, and the reader can be 
assured of a fairly adequate general survey no matter 
which one he chooses. Groves has excellent bibliog- 


raphies. A briefer treatment in the Hour Series is 
available for the hurried reader. Hankins deals quite 
fully with anthropology and with the biological fac 
tors, affording a connected treatment from the evolu- 
tionary point of view. Hayes integrates theory and 
practice quite successfully. His book has gone through 
several editions and many printings. Lumley’s com- 
prehensive treatment is written with charm and sim- 
plicity. Park and Burgess weave numerous selections 
into their text, giving it the value of a text and a book 
of readings. Ross deals with sociology from the psy- 
chological point of view. It is perhaps the most widely 
used text. Davis, Beach, Ellwood, Wallis, Case, Gidd- 
ings, MacIver, Bushee, Blackmar and Gillin, and oth- 
ers have also written general books. 


11. Cooley, C. H. Human Nature and the Social 
Order. New York, Scribners. 1902. 


12. -, Social Organization. New York, Scrib- 


ners, 1909. 


13. , Social Process. New York, Scribners, 
1918. 

Cooley is one of the five or six great names in 
American sociology, being a pioneer in the breaking 
away from the almost universal practice among early 
American sociologists of making wholesale generaliza- 
tions. Without committing himself to the statistical 
method, he, nevertheless, insisted upon the necessity 
of definite data upon which to base generalizations. His 
main thesis was that human nature exists not in the 
individual but in human relationships. The individual 
does not have human nature at birth; he acquires it 
only through fellowship and loses it in isolation. 
Cooley regarded the primary groups—family, play- 
mates, and neighborhood—as the bases for the devel- 
opment of human nature. Each of these three books 
marked the advent of a new stage in sociology. Be- 
cause of his sanity, the cogency of his thinking, and 
the clarity of his writing, each of these volumes has 
become a classic. 


14. Boas, Franz. Mind of Primitive Man. New York, 
1911. 

15. Goldenweiser, A. A. Early Civilization: An In- 
troduction to Anthropology. New York, Knopf, 
1922. 


16. Kroeber, Alfred L., Anthropology. New York, 
1923. 


17. Lowie, Robert H., Primitive Society. New York, 
Boni and Liveright, 1920. 


18. Wissler, Clark. Man and Culture. New York, 
Crowell, 1923. 


19. 


. An Introduction to Social Anthropology. 
New York, Holt, 1929. 

These books are indirectly sociological in that they 
furnish a wealth of material about people whose traits 
and institutions can be examined and studies with a 
freedom and a detachment which are impossible in 
the study of contemporary society. For this reason 
many sociologists have incorporated the findings of 
the anthropologists into their data. Boas discusses the 
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relation of culture to physical environment, racial 
traits, and the mental characteristics of primitive man. 
Goldenweiser describes several primitive civilizations, 
their art, religion, economic conditions, and social or- 
ganizations. He also reviews the theories of various 
writers on anthropology. Kroeber and Lowie deal with 
the same topics in a thorough and comprehensive man- 
ner. Lowie, in Chapter IX, gives one of the best availa- 
ble discussions of property in primitive society. In 
Man and Culture, Wissler deals with the origin of 
culture and defines such terms as culture trait, com- 
plex, type, area, center, and trait-complexes. In his 
Anthropology he stresses data about living peoples 
and draws much of his material from American In- 
dians and Eskimos. This volume is particularly valu- 
able for its interpretation of previous writers. 


20. Chapin, F. S., Introduction to the Study of So- 
cial Evolution. New York, Century, 1913, Re- 
vised, 1919. 

A survey of organic and social evolutions in the 
prehistoric period. Lays the necessary basis for an 
understanding of later social development. A readable 
and illuminating book. Well illustrated. 


21. Alverdes, F. Social Life in the Animal World. 
New York, Harcourt, Brace, 1927. 


22. Imms, A. D., Social Behavior in Insects. New 
York, Dial Press, 1931. 

Two illuminating books which will help to vitalize 
the teacher’s work. By comparison and contrast with 
the non-human groups our own social life becomes 
more significant. 


23. Conklin, E. G., Heredity and Environment. 
Princeton, Princeton Press, 1923. 
An adequate treatment of the two great factors 
which condition society. 


24. Kropotkin, P. A., Mutual Aid; A Factor in Evolu- 
tion. New York, Knopf. 1904. 

The author bases all progress upon the principle of 
mutual aid. His argument proceeds from observations 
of mutual aid in animals. An interesting and funda- 
mental book which has exerted a profound influence 
upon sociologists. 


25. Finney, Ross L., A Sociological Philosophy of 
Education. New York, Macmillan, 1928. 

An interesting book written with vigor, charm, and 
originality. The author stresses the social aspects and 
declares that human evolution is social rather than 
biological. He sees education as a telic process and 
insists that “followership” by the “duller intellects”’ 
should be cultivated by giving “them a memoriter, 
regimental type of pedagogy.” 


26. Allport, F. H., 


Social Psychology. 
Houghton, 1924. 


Boston, 


27. Bernard, L. L., An Introduction to Social Psy- 
chology. New York, Holt, 1928. 


28. Bogardus, E. A., Fundamentals of Social Psy- 


chology. New York, Century, 1924, Revised, 
1931. 


29. Krueger, E. T., and Reckless, W. C., Social Psy- 
chology. New York, Longmans, 1931. 


30. Ross, E. A., Social Psychology. New York, Cen- 
tury, 1908. 

Social psychology deals with the area which lies 
between and connects psychology and sociology. All- 
port approaches the subject from the psychological 
viewpoint and stresses ‘‘pre-potent reflexes” as a fac- 
tor in determining social conduct. Bernard has writ- 
ten the most comprehensive synthesis on the subject. 
Bogardus, approaching the subject from the sociologi- 
cal viewpoint, has written a very readable survey. 
Krueger and Reckless stress the development of hu- 
man nature and personality. Perhaps the most satis- 
factory general survey within moderate space. Ross 
wrote the first book on the subject, and it is still an 
excellent treatment. Folson, Ellwood, Williams, Gault, 
Dunlop, and McDougall have also written books on 
social psychology. 

31. Martin, E. D., The Behavior of Crowds. New 
York, Harpers, 1920. 

A clear discussion of the characteristics of crowds 
and a suggestion for the solution of mob-mindedness 
through education. 


32. Hart, Hornell. The Science of Social Relations. 
New York, Holt, 1927. 

An especially valuable general book for teachers. 
The author conceives sociology as the field of human 
relations and discusses concrete instances of such re- 
lationships. Specific problems are used as points of 
departure in considering each topic. 


33. Kirkpatrick, Clifford. Religion in Human Affairs. 
New York, Wiley and Sons, 1929. 

The author gives a comprehensive treatment of re- 
ligion in social affairs. The religious ideas of the 
Egyptians, Winnebago, and other peoples are used 
as illustrations of the effects of culture patterns upon 
religion. The chapter dealing with the attacks of re- 
ligiously inclined persons upon modern science, as ex- 
emplified in the various “monkey-laws,’ makes in- 
teresting reading. The author limits his treatment to 
the social manifestations of religion without raising 
theological issues. His interest is morphological rather 
than philosophical. 


34. Lynd, R. S., and Helen M., Middletown, a Study 
in Contemporary American Culture. New York, 
Harcourt, Brace, 1928. 


35. Blumenthal, Albert. Small-Town Stuff. Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press, 19382. 


36. Gabriel, R. H., The Evolution of Long Island. 
New Haven, Yale, 1918. 

These books, though varying in method, are inten- 
sive studies of human society in specific areas. Their 
value in a reading program is that they are “cases” 
upon which to found a sense of the actuality of so- 
ciological generalizations. They give to abstraction 
a habitation and a name. Middletown is a social sur- 
vey of a city of 35,000 in the Middle West. It is 
based upon statistical studies, but most of the results 
are presented in simple descriptions and expositions 
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of the occupations, schools, churches, amusements, 
recreation, and cultural status of Middletown. The 
authors do not claim that the results are applicable 
to other cities, but they probably are. Small-Town 
Stuff is a readable little book, based not upon statisti- 
cal study, but upon personal impression and recollec- 
tion. It pictures the typical town of 1500. Gabriel 
makes a study of the natural history of a human so- 
ciety in a larger area. A readable and interesting por- 
trayal of people, industries, and culture of Long 
Island. More historical than contemporary. 


37. Barnes, H. E. Living in the Twentieth Century. 
Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill, 1928. 

Describes the transformations in knowledge and 
material culture which have taken place in the last 
half century. Interprets recent cultural changes. Writ- 
ten with clarity and vigor. 


38. Groves, E. R. Personality and Social Adjustment. 
New York, Longmans, 1923. 
A brief treatment containing an account of how 
the child is affected by fear, anger, sex, etc. Useful 
for parents as well as teachers. 


89. Edman, Irwin. Human Traits and their Social 
Significance. Boston. Houghton- Mifflin, 1920. 

Written as a text for freshmen in the course in 
Contemporary Civilization given at Columbia Univer- 
sity. “This volume supplies a brief account of the 
essential facts of human behavior with special empha- 
sis on their social consequences.” Valuable chapters 
on art, scientific method, language, religion, social na- 
ture, and other topics. 


40. Queen, S. A., and Mann, D. M. Social Pathology. 
New York, Crowell, 1925. 

An exposition of problems in social pathology from 

the viewpoint of the case-worker. Furnishes concrete 
material for the project method. 


41. Parson, P. A. An Introduction to Modern Social 
Problems. New York, Knopf, 1924. 
An analysis of social problems with a consideration 
of the philosophy involved in their attempted solu- 
tion. 


42. Wood, A. E. Community Problems. New York, 
Century, 1928. 

Professor Wood classifies his problems under the 
headings, housing, health, play and recreation, and 
Americanization. Contains a wealth of factual data 
readably presented. 


43. Mowrer, E. R. The Family: Its Organization and 
Disorganization. Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press, 1932. 

The author classifies families under the headings, 
paternal, maternal, equalitarian, and filiocentric. An 
objective study which employs the ecological ap- 
proach. The author regards the family as an institu- 
tion and not primarily as a center of potential dis- 
cord, divorce, and unhappiness. 


44. Groves, E. R. Social Problems of the Family. 
Philadelphia. Lippincott. 1927. 

Designed as a text, this book includes chapters on 

the primitive family, history of the family, the various 


problems of family life, and on education and the 
family. An inclusive treatment. 


45. Popenoe, Paul, and Johnson, R. H. Applied Eu- 
genics. New York, Macmillan, 1918. 

“T cannot understand how any conscientious person, 
dealing in a large way with human life, should have 
the hardihood to ignore eugenics,” says E. A. Ross in 
the introduction. The authors deal with heredity, race, 
war, and the eugenic aspects of social problems. Con- 
tains forty-six interesting illustrations. 


46. Van Waters, M. Youth in Conflict. New York. 
New Republic Pub. Co. 1925. 
An admirable discussion of an ever-recurring phe- 
nomenon.’ 


47. Thrasher, F. M. The Gang: A Study of 1313 
Gangs in Chicago. Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press, 1927. 

The author describes the conditions under which 
gangs flourish, who composes them, their activities, 
and the attempts which have been made to attack the 
problem. A realistic survey well documented by maps, 
tables, illustrations, and a bibliography. 


48. Anderson, Nels. The Hobo. Chicago. University 
of Chicago Press. 1923. 

A study of the homeless, migratory workers in Chi- 

cago. Vivid description of their camps on the out- 

skirts of the city. One chapter deals with hobo songs 


and ballads. 


49. Gillin, J. L. Criminology and Penology. New 
York, Century, 1926. 
A convenient, reliable, compendium of information 
on various aspects of crime, criminals, and penal in- 
stitutions. 


50. Anderson, Nels, and Lindeman, FE. C. Urban So- 
ciology. New York. Knopf. 1928. 

Urban Sociology is the first book specifically on the 
subject. It deals with the structure, functions, groups. 
and changes of cities and gathers a wide variety of 
materials into convenient scope. 

51. Carpenter, Niles. The Sociology of City Life. 
New York, Longmans, 1931. 

Perhaps the best book on the subject. Examines 
cities from the historical, geographical, structural, and 
functional aspects. Includes the debit side of crime, 
vice, poverty, and disease, but not to the extent of 
perverting the spirit of the examination. 


52. Howe, F. C. The Modern City and its Problems. 
An admirable treatment of the structure and funce- 
tions of the city. 


53. Burgess, E. W., ed. The Urban Community. Chi- 
cago, University of Chicago Press, 1926. 

A collection of papers read before the meeting of 
the American Sociological Society in 1925 by such 
authorities as W. I. Thomas, Bogardus, Sutherland, 
Hart, Gillette, North, and Sorokin. These papers deal 
with such topics as the nature of the city, eugenics, 
birth-rates, statistics, and some typical studies of 
such cities as Buffalo and Kansas City. Many of the 
papers are short, but all are pertinent and so help 
to develop the main topic. 
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54. Sims, N. L., ed. The Rural Community. New 
York, Scribner’s, 1920. 
A comprehensive book of readings in rural sociol- 
ogy so selected and arranged as to constitute a com- 
plete survey. 


55. Sorokin, Pitirim A., et al, eds. A Systematic 
Source Book in Rural Sociology. 2 vols. Minne- 
apolis, University of Minnesota Press, 1930-1931. 

Two of the three projected volumes have appeared. 

The readings are limited mostly to Asia and Europe, 

with particular emphasis upon Russia and Germany. 

The selection and arrangement of materials tends to 

develop the views of the editors. Particularly valuable 

for the reader who wishes to get more than a domestic 
view. 


56. Gillette, J. M. Rural Sociology. New York, Mac- 
millan, 1928. 

A satisfactory consideration of such factors as ten- 
ancy, labor, communication, schools, churches, recre- 
ation, politics, health, and the varied aspects of rural 
life. There are other excellent treatments on various 
aspects of country life by such writers as Sims, Tay- 
lor, Brunner, Fry, and others. 


57. Galpin, C. J. Rural Life. New York, Century, 
1920. 


58. 


. Rural Social Problems. New York, Cen- 
tury, 1924. 

The first is a general survey by an authority on 
the subject. The second is a discussion of the human 
element in rural life. Deals with tenancy, churches, 
schools, rural attitudes, and community planning. 


59. Willey, M. M. The Country Newspaper. Chapel 
Hill, University of N.C. Press, 1926. 

The author surveys a number of local newspapers 
and shows that they fail to be local. If every editor 
would read this little volume, it is probable that the 
country newspaper would improve its opportunities 


of leadership in the social affairs of its locality. Teach-. 


ers in rural areas will be especially interested in Pro- 
fessor Willey’s study. 


60. Bury, J. B. The Idea of Progress. New York. 
Maemillan, 1920. 

Bury discusses the idea of progress which we have 
inherited from the French philosophers and from the 
scientific movement and economic expansion of the 
nineteenth century. To give these ideas of progress 
their ful] illumination he first carefully traces the his- 
tory of a contrary conception of society in ancient and 
medieval thought. A book that treats authentically 
and carefully one of our fundamental assumptions. 
When it first appeared it was an original contribution 
to the history of human thought. Despite many later 
studies it still remains the most comprehensive treat- 
ment of the subject. 


61. Wallas, Graham. T'he Great Society. New York, 
Maemillan, 1914. 

An analysis of the socio-psychological problems 
brought on by the industrial revolution, with sugges- 
tions for their solution. An oft-cited book which has 
had a great influence. 


62. Todd, Arthur J. Theories of Social Progress. 
New York, Macmillan, 1918. 

A description and a critical analysis of the various 
theories for conditioning progress. Sections are de- 
voted to human nature and progress, and to the vari- 
ous prophets—materialistic, biological, institutional, 
and ideological. 


63. Hertzler, J. O. Social Progress. New York, Cen- 
tury, 1928. 
An historical survey of the factors which have con- 
ditioned progress with some evaluations. Inclusive. 


64. Case, C. M. Social Process and Human Progress. 
New York, Harcourt, Brace, 1931. 

Social progress, if it occurs, of which the author is 
doubtful, is a social process. Society has four means 
of propelling itself—eugenics, political regulation, 
education, and religion. The author admits the de- 
sirability of all four methods, but apparently he has 
least faith in the first as it is now understood; in fact, 
he denounces it. 


65. North, C. C. Social Problems and Social Planning. 
New York, McGraw-Hill, 1932. 
Pictures social factors in operation and gives valu- 
able suggestions for improvement. 


66. Lumley, F. E. Means of Social Control. New 
York, Century, 1925. 


67. Ross, E. A. Social Control. New York, Macmil- 
lan, 1901. Revised 1922. 

Professor Lumley treats rewards, praise, flattery, 
persuasion, advertising, slogans, gossip, and other 
agencies as means for social control. A very readable 
book. Professor Ross deals more fully with theoretical 
principles and stresses education as a means of social 
control. 


68. Todd, Arthur J. The Scientific Spirit and Social 
Work. New York, Macmillan, 1919. 
Stresses the detailed administrative methods of so- 
cial workers. Shows that social work is becoming a 
profession. 


69. Richmond, Mary E. What is Social Case Work? 
New York, Sage Foundation, 1922. 

An admirable little book containing several exam- 
ples of short case studies. The author's earnest ac- 
count of her work leads the reader to an appreciation 
of the value of specific training for this important 
calling. 


70. Elmer, M. C. Technique of Social Surveys. Law- 
rence, Kansas, World Co., 1917. 

A detailed and specific outline for gathering and 
assembling sociological data. Of use to the teacher 
merely as a demonstration of the care with which re- 
liable data must be gathered. 


71. Rice, Stuart A., ed. Statistics in Social Studies. 
Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1930. 

An explanation, with examples, of how statistics are 
utilized in sociology. 
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Social Science and the Educational 
Sound Picture 


BY HOWARD A. GRAY, Ph.D., RESEARCH ASSOCIATE, ELECTRICAL RESEARCH 
PRODUCTS, INC., NEW YORK CITY 


A recent report of the Department of Commerce’ 
indicates that in 517 representative public school units 
in the United States the motion picture is coming to 
be used more widely in the field of social science than 
in any other branch of instruction. Out of a total of 
44,186 showings, 17,919 or slightly over 40 per cent 
were devoted to social science subjects. The projec- 
tions were distributed at the various levels of instruc- 
tion as follows: Elementary 22 per cent; Junior High 
10.4 per cent, and Senior High 8 per cent. Nearly 34 
per cent of the total number of showings were made 
in connection with curricular projects and the balance 
6.7 per cent were used to enrich extracurricular ac- 
tivities. 

The results of such a survey have several connota- 
tions. First, that the silent motion picture has come 
to be recognized as a valuable supplementary aid in 
the teaching of social science (this point has also been 
substantiated experimentally by Freeman*, Knowlton 
and Tilton*®, Burt, Philpot and Spearman‘, Weber’, 
and Wood and Freeman’® second, that teaching tech- 
niques have been modified to take advantage of the 
opportunities which the motion picture offers; and 
third, since the silent motion picture has proved its 
worth, there is a need for its successor the sound pic- 
ture to be scientifically developed for social science 
instructional purposes. 

The last point is further borne out by a recent ques- 
tionnaire study conducted in an effort to obtain the 
subjective opinions of over 5,000 prominent educators 
throughout the nation as to which fields of education 
the sound picture could most effectively enter. The re- 
turns when compiled revealed social science subjects 
to lead all others in frequency of choice by the school 
officials coéperating in the survey. 

Based on these findings a program of sound pictures 
in the realm of junior high school social] science is in 
the process of preparation, and it is the purpose of 
this article to describe the research techniques em- 
ployed in such a program. 

The first step was to survey the literature in the 
field of social science for the past several years to de- 
termine current tendencies with respect to aims, ob- 
jectives, and content. In order to secure a general and 
unbiased conception of the whole problem, all avail- 
able books and periodicals in the form of textbooks, 
association reports, magazine articles, and courses of 
study were examined in detail. Such an analysis 
yielded several hundred differently worded objectives 
which, when classified, fell into the five following in 
ter-related categories: 


1. Providing a knowledge of the nature and needs of 
human society. 


2. Creating a respect for the nature and functions of so 
cial institutions. 

3. Developing a sense of individual social and civic re- 
sponsibility. 

4. Interpreting the present in terms of the past. 

5. Developing study habits and skill in the use of social 
data. 


With these five major objectives established, atten- 
tion was next directed to determining which topics and 
their subdivisions would best lend themselves to treat- 
ment by the sound picture. Even from a cursory ex- 
amination of the material from which the aims and ob- 
jectives were obtained, it was obvious that a strong 
undercurrent of unrest and dissension was flowing 
around the questions of selection of subject-matter and 
methods of teaching the social sciences. Charges and 
counter-charges on the efficiency of method and the 
effectiveness of outcome reverberated back and forth 
and much disagreement existed as to how our young 
people could be best prepared for citizenship and other 
social responsibilities, in face of the wave of lawless- 
ness which many writers believed had engulfed the 
nation. 

This, together with the enormous amount of sub- 
ject-matter from which the selection had to be made, 
complicated the task of choosing material which would 
meet a sufficient number of teaching needs and course 
of study requirements to warrant its consideration for 
picture development. 

However, there have been comparatively recent 
studies of recognized merit which throw much light 
on the question of what topics and their subdivisions 
should be included in the social science curricula. 
These are ably summarized by E. U. Rugg® who made 
an exhaustive appraisal of fifty objective and sub 
jective studies by representative workers in the field. 
They are concerned with three major problems, name 
ly, the determination of: (1) Social Problems, (2) So- 
cially Valuable Facts, and (8) The Requisites for 
Citizenship. 

Four methods were utilized in these studies by such 
investigators as Davis, Sharon, Bixler, Nason, Cock 
ing, Basser and Rugg, for determining important so 
cial problems: 


1. The analysis of topics and problems discussed by news- 
papers and magazines. 

2. The opinions of “lay” citizens as to what constituted 
vital social problems. 

8. Problems brought out by the various political plat- 
forms. 

4. Statements of “frontier thinkers” whose writings were 
concerned with the needs of the existing social order. 


From these investigations the following conclusions 
seem warranted: 
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Proniem Recurrence IN Firreen REPRESENTATIVE JUNIOR Socta Science Courses or Stupy 
Grade 
Total Rank 

Vu | vill IX 
Natural Resources of United States........................45. 36 2 18 10 8 
Interdependence in Modern 25 3 7 7 11 
Development of Communication..................... 24 4 11 11 2 
Selecting a Vocation (Factors in)...... 22 5 1 21 
United States Colonization............. 21 6 18 3 
Development of Agriculture............ 20 7 ll 5 + 
American Colonial Life to Revolutionary War............ 19 8 14 5 
Advance from Simple Tools to Machinery.................. 18 9 9 7 2 
Service of School Training for Vocations...................... 14 10 14 
Coming of White Man (Exploration Period)... .. 14 10 11 3 
First Westward Migration in the New World... ... 13 ll 10 3 
French-English New World Conflict. 12 12 5 
Discovery of America (The New World)..................4.--. 11 13 8 3 
Methods of Acquiring Knowledge in Regard to Specific Vocations . 10 14 2 8 
Vast Expanse of the United States. . .... 5 15 5 


Available studies, while as yet not meeting all criteria— 
competency of judgment, pertinency, and relative values 
are nevertheless probably more objective bases for the se- 
lection of questions about which pupils need to be informed, 
than chance selections and individual opinion of the authors 
of textbooks in the social sciences. While all sources should 
be further explored and checked one against another, it is 
the writer's conviction that the judgment of the frontier- 
thinkers—specialists in the study of society—must be chiefly 
relied upon for statements of America’s most insistent, cru- 
cial and permanent problems.”* 


In the determination of the socially valuable facts, 
which should be considered in the social science cur- 
ricula, three techniques were employed by Bagley, 
Charters, ‘Thomas, Washburne, Bowman, Horn, 
Swisher, Peters, Williams, Wooters, Whitebeck, 
Branom, Reavis, Rugg, Hocket, and Dodd. 


1. The analysis of periodical publications. 

2. The examination of book and encyclopedia articles 
dealing with modern problems. 

8. Securing judgments of experts concerning socially 
valuable information, such as is done by Hockett in deter- 
mining the major social issues of American society. 

These approaches have yielded findings which make pos- 
sible the timely conclusions that “The race experience em- 
braces literally thousands of specific facts. The presumption 
is that we need to use the results of race experience in 
performing the duties and meeting the difficulties of life 
activities. The present curriculum attempts to give pupils 
a bird's-eye view of the social heritage. It implies a transfer, 
namely: that one having studied a summary of all the sub- 
ject-matter, will apply each item as called for in life situa- 
tions. Results of tests on subject-matter show, however, only 
partial retention of these facts even when the retention of 
facts is the predominant objective of teachers. 


lor identifying the ctivities, Traits, and Abilities 
needed for Citizenship, the following criteria were ex- 
amined by Bobbit, Wells, Palmer, Mayhen, Snedden, 
Mort, Dulebohn, Nietz, Alderman, Goss, Harap, 
Breeze, Lorenzen, Rugg, Horn, and Devricks. 


1. The major classes of leading activity relating to citi- 
zenship. 

2. Duties and difficulties of citizenship. 

3. Introspective analyses of 

4. Special types of civic training demanded by “lay” 
citizens, 

5. Traits demanded by “lay” citizens. 


6. How much voluntary reading of lay citizens pertains to 
social science. 

7. Judgments of “lay” citizens relative to the value of 
school subjects and activities in life. 

The eighteen studies conducted with respect to these seven 
criteria “. . . are significant in their recognition of a broader 
implication of citizenship needs. They reveal in some degree 
of particularization what might be termed the unspecialized 
needs of citizens in contradistinction to the specialized needs 
of government officers, found commonly in textbooks deal- 
ing with national, state, and local governments. As a whole 
they should tend to make the curriculum-maker conscious of 
scores of specific activities of apparent social value for 
“lay” citizens. A further result is necessary to assure us 
that every idea taught is of permanent value so far as we 
can predict permanence of activities... .”* 


From the results and recommendations of these fifty 
studies, conducted in the manner previously outlined, 
there were a possible one hundred, but in reality only 
fifty-seven different general topics. Twenty-four of 
these topics, implying important problems in con- 
temporary social life, were found in two or more of 
the studies most typical of the previously mentioned 
modes of investigation. They are arranged alpha- 
betically as follows: 


1. Bolshevism 13. Legislation 


(now Sovietism) 14. Moral Reform 
2. Canals 15. Natural Resources 
3. Commerce 16. Pensions 
4. Defense 17. Personal Rights 
5. Education 18. Prices 
6. Electrical Systems 19. Prohibition 
7. Finance 20. Public Office 


8. Foreign Relations 21. Public Works 
9. Governmental politics 22. Race Problems 
10. Investments 23. Recreation 

11. Immigration 24. Taxation® 

12. Labor 


No attempt was made to determine the relative rank 
order of these topics with respect to importance, since 
the order will vary, depending upon the criteria em- 
ployed. 

Of the fifty-seven topics mentioned above, nine were 
also found in the twenty ranking topics directly men- 
tioned or implied in representative textbooks in social 
science: 
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1. Congress 6. Recreation 

2. Commerce 7. Suffrage 

3. Education 8. Taxation 

4. Finance 9. Transportation‘ 
5. Labor 


Again, these topics were not arranged in rank order, 
but their content corresponds somewhat closely to 
those found in an analysis of fifteen representative 
courses of study recently selected by the Curriculum 
Department of ‘Teachers College, Columbia University 
as being the best arranged, from the viewpoint of cur- 
riculum construction, as the present practice yielded. 

From these two sources the following subjects have 
been selected for educational sound picture produc- 
tions, and will be released for showings in the near fu- 
ture: (1) The Development of Transportation; (2) 
The Development of Communication; (3) The Na- 
tural Resources of the United States; (4) The Inter- 
dependence of Modern Life; (5) The Development of 
Agriculture; (6) The Development of Industry; (7) 
Governmental Problems and Relations; (8) Educa- 
tional Opportunities; (9) Desirable Recreational Ac- 
tivities. 

Such a selection seems justified for the reasons that 
(1) The topics are given recognition by curriculum 
specialists in the field of junior high school social 
science, (2) They are included in representative 
courses of study, (3) They are inter-related, and pos- 
sess a desirable degree of continuity, (4) They may 
be readily correlated with topics which do not appear 
in the list and (5) They may be sub-divided and 
treated more intensively should the demand arise. 

A program of sound pictures revealing the social re- 
lationships found in each of the selected topics involves 
a tremendous amount of planning and research in the 
preparation of acceptable scenarios. In an effort to 
make each picture a substantial contribution to the 
field, and to avoid the criticisms which are directed at 
many of the reputed educational silent pictures, tenta- 
tive standards were set up as guides for the research 
workers, scenario writers, and picture directors who 
are charged with the development of the program. 
The standards are expressed as questions of the follow- 
ing nature: 


1. Will the proposed picture possess SIGNIFICANT AC- 
TION which will aid the student in thoroughly understand- 
ing the thought it portrays? 

2. Are all possible measures taken to assure the record- 
ing of PERTINENT SOUND effects? 

3. Will each scene be as PICTORIALLY COMPLETE 
as conditions permit? 

4. Are provisions made for leaving in the observer’s mind 
questions of a LEADING ON nature? 

5. Are the materials suitable for the AGE LEVEL for 
which the picture is intended? 

6. Is each scene related to the whole picture so that 
UNITY is preserved throughout? 

7. Can the picture be CORRELATED with other proj- 
ects and learning situations carried on within the school? 

8. Are the materials of a SELECTIVE NATURE which 
the teacher cannot otherwise obtain for presentation? 

9. Will the elements of the picture be sufficiently, but 
not overly, dramatic enough to hold the INTEREST of the 
student? 

10. Have the materials of the picture been checked against 
authoritative sources to insure their ACCURACY? 


11. Are thought provoking sequences present to challenge 
the ACTIVE PARTICIPATION of the observer? 


After much experimentation the unit plan, as adyo- 
cated by Bruner’, and Waples and Stone" was selected 
as being the best means for developing each topic and 
achieving the major objectives of the social sciences, 
Courses of study, textbooks, teachers, and other recog- 
nized authorities in the field of social science were con- 
sulted to determine what subject-matter should be in- 
cluded in the unit. The latter was then arranged to in- 
clude a statement of the central theme, generalizations, 
and specific objectives to be developed; suggestions 
for approaching the study of the unit; an outline sum- 
mary of the content; a detailed development of the 
content; possible learning situations, together with 
suggestions for culminating activities; methods of 
evaluating pupil achievement; and an annotated bibli- 
ography for use by both the teacher and the student. 
This material is available in printed form and consti- 
tutes the teacher’s handbook. It is intended to serve as 
a guide in preparing the students for deriving the 
maximum benefit from studying the unit and viewing 
the picture. 

Every effort has been made to take advantage of the 
most recent educational research in the development of 
the program, and preliminary experimentation has 
vielded results which are most gratifying. In fact, this 
new medium in education, the sound picture, holds 
great promise as a supplementary aid for the training 
of America’s citizens of tomorrow. 
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Robert Douglas Bowden’s unindexed volume In Defense 
of Tomorrow (The Macmillan Company, New York, 1931. 
210 pp.) which was awarded the John G. Agar Prize of 
$3000 for the best book on the Soul of America is a de- 
fense and an interpretation of the machine age. In it Pro- 
fessor Bowden traces those factors and influences which have 
shaped America’s concept of the state, of religion, of art 
and literature, and of education. He borrows freely from 
such critics as Canby, Chase, Fosdick, Beard, Spencer and 
Lippeneim and frequently takes issue with them. Those who 
despair of present day American civilization will do well 
to examine this volume. 
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The Teaching of History in the 
Secondary Schools of Poland 


BY DR. H. POHOSKA, TRANSLATED BY DRS. JOSEPH R. STRAYER, PRINCETON 
UNIVERSITY AND RUTH McMURRY, TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Some GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


The teaching of history in the secondary schools of 
Poland dates from the eighteenth century, that is, 
from the time of the first Ministry of Public Instruc- 
tion, the Commission of National Education (1773- 
1793). The official decrees of 1774 and 1783 intro- 
duced history as a subject of instruction in the seven 
classes of the schools; it was taught with geography 
in the three lower classes, and with law and ethics 
in the upper classes. Moreover, besides Polish his- 
tory, an important place was given to world history, 
and especially to ancient history and the history of 
neighboring countries. Instructions on method were 
given in the general directions, and the teachers were 
urged to seek the inner meaning of events, rather than 
to limit themselves to an enumeration of facts. Even 
then, the educational authorities were reminding the 
teachers that it was necessary to base their instruction 
on the pupil's reason, and not on his memory, to make 
him understand, instead of making him memorize. 
Polish textbooks in history, written according to the 
new methods and the new principles, were published 
in the eighteenth century. An example of the spirit 
which was dominant at that time may be found in the 
fact that one of these textbooks (Skrzetuski, ““Uni- 
versal History for Young Nobles,” 1773) included 
the essay of the abbé Saint Pierre on ‘Perpetual 
Peace,” and gave it great praise. The teaching of his- 
tory in the period of the Educational Committee had 
moral and civic aims; by means of knowledge of 
history, they hoped to create better men and better 
citizens. 

The long period of foreign domination in Poland 
from 1795 to 1918 stopped the progress of historical 


Editor's Note.—This is the fourteenth installment of the re- 
ports of the Commission on History Teaching appointed by 
the International Committee of Historical Sciences. The 
Commission is composed of the following: Professor Gustave 
Glotz (France), Chairman; Dr. Otto Brandt (Germany), 
Secretary and Reporter; Don Rafael Altamira (Spain), Pro- 
fessor Edv. Bull (Norway), Senator C. Calisse (Italy), Dr. 
W. Carlgren (Sweden), Count Alfonso Celso (Brazil), Pro- 
fessor A. Domanovsky (Hungary), His Excellency Augustin 
Edwards (Chile), Professor M. Handelsman (Poland), Pro- 
fessor Frans van Kalken (Belgium), Professor A. C. 
(United States of America), Professor C. Marinescu (Ru- 
mania), Dr. H. Nabholz (Switzerland), Mme. Marie Niel- 
son (Denmark), Dr. M. Pokrovsky (U.S.S.R.), Dr. J. Susta 
(Czechoslovakia), Professor Tenhaeff (Netherlands). 

The reports will appear in full in the Bulletin of the In- 
ternational Committee of Historical Sciences, subscriptions 
to which (at $1.00 for three numbers, or 40 cents a number) 
—, be placed with Faxon and Co., 83 Francis Street, Boston, 

ass. 


studies in Poland. Only for a few short periods in 
restricted areas were we able to organize our own 
educational system, for example, in the periods from 
1807 to 1814 in the Grand Duchy of Warsaw, 1815 
to 1831 in the Kingdom of Poland (Russian), 1861 
to 1863 and 1906 to 1914 in the Kingdom of Poland, 
and 1867 to 1914 in the regions ruled by Austria. At 
all other times, we were dependent on foreign authori- 
ties, who imposed their courses of study and their 
ideas in all subjects, and consequently in the teaching 
of history. 

It is evident that history, and the character of in- 
struction in history, were especially affected by this 
situation. World history, studied in great detail, was 
part of the course of study imposed by the foreigners 
and became an instrument of Germanization or Rus- 
sification. This was especially true when a minute 
study of the history of the dominating country was 
added to the course, for example, the study of Rus- 
sian history in the Kingdom of Poland. 

Study of national history seemed to be driven 
underground, and was therefore full of strong patri- 
otism, as a reaction against the tendencies of official 
teaching of world history. In this way, historical 
studies were offered to young people from two oppos- 
ing sides, and on each side there was a strong tend- 
ency toward utilitarian ends, foreign to true educa- 
tional ends. However, generally speaking, the young 
people of Poland were rather well acquainted with 
history before the war; in many schools, besides the 
four official hours a week, for example, world history 
and Russian history, there were four hours of secret 
study of the history of Poland and world history, 
taught in Polish. Thus the actual knowledge was suf- 
ficient, and only the methods and tendencies of the 
instruction could be considered of doubtful value. It 
must also be admitted that the secret teaching of 
Polish history, though wide-spread, did not reach all 
the young people of school age. In the territories con- 
trolled by the Prussians and the Russians, arrests and 
persecutions frequently wiped out the secret teaching, 
and made it impossible to revive it. 

From these observations, it may be easily seen that 
the Republic of Poland, when it was revived after the 
war, had much to do in the field of the teaching of 
history in defining objectives, methods, and the course 
of study. From 1918 to 1930, the task has been to 
make uniform the knowledge of history in all Poland 
to fill in the gaps left by foreign domination in in- 
formation concerning national history and to eliminate 
the prejudice and hostility to Poland which character- 
ized the teaching of world history. 
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Aims or THE TEACHING oF History 


The programs published in 1920, 1922, 1926, and 
1928 defined the aims of the teaching of history in 
almost identical terms. These were divided into in- 
formational aims and educational aims. The last edi- 
tion of the program of 1928 gives the following out- 
line: 


I. Using as a basis facts of general importance, suitably 
arranged and studied in sufficient detail and in the most 
concrete form possible, it is necessary: 

1. a. To teach the pupils the principles which underly the 
creative efforts of the human spirit. 

b. To make them understand gradually the political, 
social, cultural and economic relationships which ex- 
ist in Poland at present, including their origin, their 
development, and their bearing on the development 
of the same relationships in other peoples. 

c. To teach the pupils the principles of civic science. 

2. To make them understand the real meaning of the his- 
torical event, and, from study of a limited number of 
events, to develop in the pupils accurate historical con- 


ceptions, and comprehension of the process of historical 
evolution. 


II. Moral education for manhood and citizenship. The study 
of history should make the pupil feel that an indissoluble 
bond holds him to his people and to humanity; it should 
inoculate him with the ideals of Polish citizenship, which 
merge with the ideals of humanity, and it should 
strengthen his love for the Polish state. 


This definition of the aims of the teaching of his- 
tory is binding on Polish teachers at the present 
moment. 

The use of new teaching methods makes it possible 
to achieve all the informational aims enumerated in 
sections I.1.a., I.1.b., and I.2 above. 

The educational aims, defined in paragraphs I.1.c 
and II, include the ideas of moral, civic, and patriotic 
education, and love for the state and mankind in 
general. Here we see an effort to respond to the new 
tendencies of the Polish state, and to the new aspira- 
tions of humanity in closer association of peoples 
through the means of the study of history. Polish 
teachers in general show that they fully understand 
these aims. Evidently, the teacher himself must be 
highly educated in order to accomplish these tasks, 
and therefore old teachers, whose scientific sense is 
weak, often take supplementary courses in methodol- 
ogy and in history during vacations. 


Courses or Srupy 1N Hisrory 


In the last edition of the official program of 1928, 
an important place is given to instruction in history, 
and suggestions on method and bibliography are in- 
cluded. In principle, the course of study in the gym- 
nasia covers five years, from the fourth through the 
eighth class. The three first classes form a separate 
unit; from the point of view of instruction in history, 
they are devoted to preparatory studies, which have 
been the same as those of the elementary schools since 
1930. Therefore, in this study, we will consider only 
the five upper classes, which include young people 
from 13 to 18 years of age. The course of study in 
the lycées and gymnasia for girls, is the same as that 
followed by the boys. 

There are four types of higher gymnasia in Poland, 


those of the humanities, of the neo-humanities, of phi- 
lology, and of mathematics and natural science. We 
will consider only the courses of the humanistic gym- 
nasia, which constitute about 60.0 per cent of the total 
number, while the other three types together are only 
40 per cent. Instruction in history is at a very high 
level in the neo-humanistic schools, an example of 
which may be found at Warsaw; in the humanistic- 
classical schools it is a little lower, and in the mathe- 
matical-scientific gymnasia the program of history is 
very much abridged. 

In all four types of school, history is taught from 
the fourth through the seventh year, and in the eighth 
year a course on contemporary Poland is given. 

Outlines of the courses given in the humanistic 
schools follow: 

Fourth class, three hours a week.—Primitive cul- 
ture; civilization of ancient Egypt; civilization of 
Babylonia and Assyria; the roéle of Phoenicia in the 
history of the ancient world; the eastern Aryans; 
characteristic traits of ancient oriental civilization; 
Greek culture in the Mycenaean period and at the time 
of Homer; Sparta and Athens, two social and politi- 
cal types of Greek city-states; the struggle between 
Sparta and Athens for political domination, the 
flowering of Greek culture, the world empire of Alex- 
ander of Macedon; the foundation of Rome; the de- 
velopment of Rome and her struggle to dominate the 
world; social and political revolutions in the Roman 
republic; the Roman Empire, and the fall of the 
western empire. 

To the outline of the course for this year, a model 
program is added for the teachers who do not wish to 
develop the course in their own way. In this model 
program, 38 per cent of the topics deal with cultural 
problems, 22 per cent with economic and social prob- 
lems, 16 per cent with problems of organization, and 
24 per cent with political problems. 

Fifth class, four hours a week.—( Fifth to fifteenth 
centuries, inclusive) pre-history of Poland; the Slavs 
during the period of creation of the three centers of 
medieval culture, Rome, Byzantium, and Mecca; Em- 
pire and Papacy; formation of the Polish state; 
political partition of Poland during the period of 
struggle between Empire and Papacy; reconstruction 
of a Polish state supported by the Papacy; union of 
Poland with Lithuania; the Great Schism and Po- 
land’s participation in the conciliar movement; the 
Turkish conquests; the preponderance of the Jagiel- 
lon dynasty in central Europe; strengthening of the 
organization of the Estates in Poland. 

The model program contains more material on 
world history than would be expected by this outline; 
60 per cent of the topics deal with the history of 
Poland, and 40 per cent with world history. Political 
problems take about 50 per cent of the subjects, cul- 
tural problems 25 per cent, social and economic prob- 
lems 12 per cent, and problems of organization 13 
per cent. 

Sizth class, four or five hours a week (from the 
sixteenth to the end of the eighteenth century ).—The 
great geographic discoveries; the Renaissance and the 
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Reformation in Europe and in Poland; the period of 
a national policy in Poland; the crisis in Poland’s 
power ; Poland in the period of French domination in 
the west, and Turkish domination in the east; Euro- 
pean equilibrium based on the militarism of the abso- 
lute monarchies and the feudal anarchy in Poland; 
new political ideas and their realization; the internal 
revival and the Partitions of Poland. 

In the model program, half the topics deal with 
the history of Poland, and half with world history. 
Forty-three per cent of the topics are political, 22 per 
cent cultural, 20 per cent deal with problems of or- 
ganization, and 15 per cent with economic and social 
problems. 

Seventh class, five hours a week (from the end of 
the eighteenth century to the present).—Napoleon, 
the Legions, and the Grand Duchy of Warsaw; the 
reactionary period in Europe; nationalism and liberal- 
ism; economic progress; period of the Congress King- 
dom and the Great Emigration; popular struggles for 
independence and national unity; the world economic 
situation; technical progress; the period of the armed 
peace; the transformation of Polish life; Polish emi- 
gration in search of work; the World War; Poland 
revived; political situation of the world at present; 
the League of Nations; political organization of the 
Great Powers. 

In the model program, 40 per cent of the topics 
dea] with the history of Poland, and 60 per cent with 
world history. Political problems are dealt with in 58 
per cent of the topics, problems of organization in 18 
per cent, social and economic problems in 9 per cent. 

As may be judged from this outline, cultural prob- 
lems have the principal place in the study of ancient 
history, but in the study of the middle ages and the 
modern period, political problems are more important, 
although we have tried to reduce their number as far 
as possible. In the seventh class, special attention is 
given to analysis of the constitutions of such countries 
as France, England, Germany, the United States, and 
to study of the organization of Italy, Russia, and 
Japan. 

Eighth class, four hours a week.—The whole year 
is spent on the study of present-day Poland. This is a 
course in geography, with special emphasis on eco- 
nomic relationships and political and civic problems; 
it includes the social and political organization of 
Poland, as well as a study of Polish culture and civili- 
zation; the duties of a Polish citizen are likewise con- 
sidered. 

The course of study outlined above is completed by 
detailed instructions on the methods for teaching an- 
cient history in the fourth class, for this is considered 
the most difficult course. Suggestions concerning read- 
ings in the sources are also added. A detailed bibliog. 
raphy of sources for the courses of the fifth, sixth, and 
seventh years is given, from which the teacher may 
make his choice. There are 85 suggestions for the 
fifth year, 133 for the sixth, and 187 for the seventh. 

This course of study, dating from 1928, is at pres- 
ent in effect in the schools, but in the next few years 
it is to be thoroughly revised, in connection with simi- 


lar changes in the elementary school program. The 
Ministry is planning to begin the preparatory work 
on these changes in the school year 1930-31. The 
general purpose of the reform is to eliminate super- 
fluous material from the course of study. 


Metnops or Teacuine History 


In the secondary schools, as in the elementary 
schools, there is no uniform program laid down by 
the authorities for teaching history. However, analysis 
of the aims of instruction shows that one of the points 
is that of developing the pupil’s “comprehension of 
historic facts.” This aim can be realized only by the 
direct method. Use of the sources is very important in 
the teaching of history in Poland, as may be seen 
from the bibliographical suggestions in the courses of 
study. 

There are two ways of using sources; they may 
serve as material for analysis, or as illustrations. The 
teacher is entirely free to show their significance in 
either way. Evidently, in the large towns, it is much 
easier for the teachers to use the sources, for their 
pupils can easily buy all the necessary books, while 
in the country schools, this is often difficult. Besides 
sources, many teachers use collections of extracts as 
illustrations for their lessons. 

In no case are sources the only means of giving in- 
formation on the past. Most frequently the lectures 
of the teacher are the basis of the pupil’s knowledge, 
which is completed by readings in the sources and the 
textbooks. Only in problems of organization do sources 
play a primary réle, for example, in the analysis of 
the text of the constitution. 

Besides the teacher’s lectures and the use of sources 
and manuals, discussion is a necessary element in the 
teaching of history; it may be based on a source book 
or on the teacher’s explanations. The teachers of his- 
tory in Poland are making a noticeable effort to de- 
velop the faculty of independent judgment on his- 
torical problems in their pupils, and also to give them 
as much interest as possible in the matters which thev 
study. Frequently, written work is assigned, exercises, 
reports, maps, summaries, comparative tables, ete. 
This system has been developed especially in the last 
two years, for at that time free choice was allowed in 
the written graduation examination, between a work 
of literature and a work of history, and the young 
people frequently chose historical subjects. 

Lantern slides are constantly used in history courses, 
especially for the parts which deal with cultural sub- 
jects. In the last few years the Epidiascope has been 
used in the wealthier schools, as well. There is a pain- 
ful lack of historical pictures, except for the admir- 
able works of Professor Cybulski in ancient history. 
Polish historical maps and atlases drawn up on new 
principles, have recently appeared; for example, the 
map of Poland in 1772 by Professor Semkowicz, the 
map of Poland in the Middle Ages by Professor Ar- 
nold, the map of Poland at the height of her power, 
by Dr. Natatanson Leski, and the map of modern 
Poland (now in preparation) by Professor Handels- 
man. In teaching world history, the teachers use either 
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foreign historical maps, or the geographical maps of 
Professor Romer. 

Thus in the normal conditions, teachers and pupils 
of history in Polish secondary schools, use textbooks, 
collections of extracts from the sources, maps, and 
atlases. In addition, notebooks for history are con- 
stantly used. 

Recently, Polish scholastic authorities have been 
trying to raise the level of instruction even higher, 
and to facilitate the work of the teachers in country 
districts, who have great trouble in overcoming diffi- 
culties in matters of method. For this work the posi- 
tion of “instructor” has been created for all subjects. 
The position, in the field of history, is held at present 
by Mme. Dr. Mrozowska. The duty of the instructor 
is to help the country school teachers to acquire teach- 
ing materials, and to codrdinate the work of the teach- 
ers of history throughout Poland. The instructor 
travels through the country, establishes contacts with 
all centers of instruction, and holds conferences on 
methods of teaching history with the teachers of each 
district. The instructor is aided in her work by a con- 
sultative Commission of about ten members, selected 
among the most prominent history teachers in the 
secondary schools. The instructor is planning to pub- 
lish, with the aid of the Commission, a methodological 
guide for history teachers. Moreover, local centers are 
being organized by the authorities. In these centers, 
all the teachers are to work for the betterment of 
teaching methods, under the direction of the best his- 
tory teacher in the district, visiting each other's 
classes, subscribing to historical publications, etc. All 
these activities were commenced in the current school 
year (1929-30), and are still in a formative stage. 


Textreooks AND CoLLectrions or Sources 


There are a good many textbooks and source books 
in Poland, but many of the textbooks belong to the 
pre-war period, and are no longer considered satis- 
factory for present needs and conditions. 

For the fourth class, that is to say, for the course 
in ancient history, five textbooks are used at present, 
the old books by Gebert, Gadomski, and Klosowski, 
and the new books by Serejski and Dabrowski. The 
newer books are notable for their fine illustrations, and 
their new ideas on method, exemplified in Serejski’s 
work by the special attention given social and eco 
nomic problems. 

In the three following classes, the most frequently 
employed book is the three volume work of Czeslaw 
Nanke, which is concise and easy to read, and has il 
lustrations in the first two volumes. For a more de 
tailed study of Polish history, the old books bv 
Lewicki, Smolenski, or Grabiec, or the new books of 
Lesniewski, Arnold, or Pohoska are used. In the study 
of world history, the very detailed book of Szelagow- 
ski is used, which is rather too long for normal scho- 
lastic work. In the seventh year, a translation of the 
French text by Driault and Monod on the nineteenth 
century is also used. 

The most complete source collection is published 
by the Cracow Society of Publishers; sources dealing 


with world history and Polish history fill sixty leaflets, 
and the material is chosen by university professors 
who are specialists in the period to be considered. 
The cost of these works is low, and the students may 
use them regularly. 

There are other collections of documents, such as 
the works of Orsza Radlinska and Moscicki in Polish 
history, and the fine editions of the “Capitulare de 
Villis” and ‘Magna Carta” by Arnold and Nowa-— 
kowski for world history. The ‘Commission on 
Evaluation of Textbooks’ in the Ministry considers 
all textbooks and auxiliary works in the field of his 
tory, and only the books approved by the Commission 
may be used in the schools. The teacher may choose 
freely among the books recommended by the Minis- 
try. 


Present Tenpencies AMONG History 
TEACHERS 

In the last few years, there has been an increase of 
interest in problems of teaching, and the scholastic 
authorities have supported this movement by certain 
innovations (see above). This interest has been shown 
in articles on teaching in magazines, in conferences, 
in conversations, in teachers’ meetings, etc. Part of 
this work has been concentrated in the didactic sec- 
tion of the Society of the Friends of History of War- 
saw, which has been considering such problems for 
the last two years, and has organized sections on the 
teaching of history at the Exposition of Warsaw and 
the National Exposition at Poznan. 

Polish teachers are interested in discussions of 
teaching in the foreign press, in new works concern 
ing these problems, in discussions of conventions, ete. 
New methods of teaching are sometimes approved, 
and sometimes judiciously criticized. 

In general, there is one question which gives anxiety 
to the teachers of history; how may the new methods 
be applied, without lessening the pupil’s knowledge of 
history? The university professors are complaining 
that their new students know less than they should, 
How far is it possible to go in reconciling more com 
plete comprehension of historical phenomena with the 
need for memorizing a sufficient number of facts? 

All Polish teachers are patriots; liberty has been 
so recently recovered that they must have a feeling 
of respect for the army, and therefore, they cannot 
be infected with anti-militarist prejudices. However, 
they are far from being chauvinists, especially the 
elementary school teachers, and they certainly under- 
stand the ideas of peace and international brother- 
hood. Recently, educational journals and_ teachers’ 
meetings have discussed the following question with a 
great deal of interest: Should education be national or 
should it be civic, treating the problems of the state. 
and including the national ideals of all the national 
minorities in Poland? This discussion is connected, up 
to a certain point, with the political struggle. The sup 
porters of the present government are upholding the 
second of these ideals, and their views are shared br 
almost all the elementary school teachers, and many of 
the teachers in higher educational establishments. 
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Teachers of history are urged to read, and curriculum- 
makers should probably be mene (only the idea of 
compulsion is no longer fashionable) to read Robert Liv- 
ingston Schuyler’s “Some Historical Idols,” Political Science 
Quarterly, XLVIL (March, 1932), 1-18. While presumably 
writing for the research student of history, the author se- 
lects for consideration three “idols”’—patriotism, reform, and 
present-mindedness—from a list which might be compiled by 
the student of historiography. The idol of patriotism, as 
a “promoter of a vast literature of nationalistic history” 
and “high-powered distorter of the past,” is presented in 
terms of the dangers involved in the perpetuation of his- 
torical notions, based upon the selection of certain facts, 
which “find their way through textbooks into the schools, 
where they are usually taught uncritically and absorbed 
unquestioningly by the youth of the land.” The myth of the 
American Revolution and the publication of collections of 
selected diplomatic documents by certain nations during the 
World War are cited as illustrative of the uses of national- 
istic history as patriotic propaganda, and the author predicts 
that this type of history “will last as long as men who love 
their country more than they love truth insist upon writing 
history.” 

The idol of reform is illustrated through the works of 
Locke and Cobbett; it derives its influence in that a political 
and social innovation that is merely rational and expedient 
and cannot be justified by historical antecedents “is likely 
to be rejected by ‘practical’ men as visionary.” The idol of 
present-mindedness is illustrated in extreme form in the 
study and teaching of history in Soviet Russia. The dan- 
gers of present-mindedness are pointed out through excernts 
from Tout and Maitland. The “antiquarian” is regarded by 
the author as more scientific in his attitude toward history 
than is the “current eventist,” who “never studies the past 
without distorting it.” Present-mindedness involves the ap- 
plication of current standards in the selection of facts from 
the past in terms of present significance rather than in 
terms of their contemporary significance, in the interpreta- 
tion of the acts and thoughts of men of past ages in terms 
of standards and criteria “that would have been unintelligi- 
ble to them.” Historical occurrences “did not happen merely 
in order to be antecedents, to lead up to us, We are not 
final in time any more than we are central in space.” 

The author’s presentation is particularly pertinent at the 

resent time, since much of what now passes for history 

in many current courses of study intended for use in the 
schools can apparently be ascribed to the influence of these 
“idols.” 


Clarence Elsworth Swingley, “Teaching of the National 
Constitution and the State Constitutions in the Elementary 
and High Schools of the United States (Abstract of Mas- 
ter’s Thesis, University of Chicago, 1981),” Zeta News (Zeta 
Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa, University of Chicago), XVII 
(March, 1932), 26-30, includes a statement of the problem, 
the sources of data, techniques of investigation, and conclu- 
sions. Materials used by the author were the laws actually 
in foree, allied laws related to the teaching of constitutions 
such as the training, examinations, and oaths required of 
teachers, work-books and courses of study, tests and books 
on constitutions published since the enactment of legisla- 
tion on the subjects, and reports, bulletins, and articles pub- 
lished by educational authorities and patriotic organizations. 
All sources of data were examined and analyzed; a scale 
was devised for use in the evaluation of books dealing with 
constitutions. 

All laws dealing with the teaching of constitutions, with 
one exception, have been enacted since 1921. Laws requiring 
the jenthine of the federal constitution are found in the 


statutes of 48 states; the laws in 21 of these states also re- 
quire the teaching of state constitutions. Sixty per cent of 
the laws in the 43 states require such instruction in both 
public and private schools; in all other cases, they apply 
only to public schools. The time schedule, grade placement 
of instruction, and provision for suitable instructional ma- 
terials are, with few exceptions, left to the discretion of 
state educational authorities. Penalties are provided in 33 

r cent of the statutes for failure to provide instruction. 

here is a tendency to incorporate instruction in constitu- 
tions with courses in history and civics, and to require the 
passing of examinations on the federal constitution by 
teachers and pupils. Efforts to popularize the study of con- 
stitutions are found in the National Oratorical Contest, the 
celebration of Constitution Day and Constitution Week, and 
radio programs. Although about 45 organizations and grou 
have been interested in the teaching of constitutions, “t 
National Security League and the American Bar Association 
have been the real leaders.” 

This investigation deals with statutes and materials 
focused upon the schools. Although the author, at least in 
his abstract, limits his problem to an examination of these 
materials, there is need of another study that will go back 
of the statutes and provide an analysis of the forces and 
motives which have n responsible for the enactment of 
the statutes. Students of politics, comparative civic educa- 
tion, social psychology, and propaganda are presumably 
familiar with the materials and phenomena involved, and 
some informing contributions have been published. A thor- 
ough-going and realistic investigation focused directly upon 
the forces responsible for mandatory legislation dealing 
with the teaching of constitutions and for attempts to popu- 
larize such instruction, assuming that the materials can be 
made available, is urgently needed. 


Jessie C. Evans, in “An Experiment in the Use of the 
Unit Plan in History Classes,” Educational Outlook, V1 
(January, 1932), 111-16, presents a description of the unit 
plan of organizing materials and the Morrison technique of 
teaching as developed in the Simon Gratz High School, 
Philadelphia. The development of units involves “the division 
of work into certain large parts each dealing with a move- 
ment in history which is significant in the understanding of 
the development of world civilization. A unit is built around 
a central idea which we wish the students to get as a part of 
their understanding of society today.” Guide sheets are pro- 
vided for the use of pupils; items on the guide sheets in- 
clude: An introduction to gain the interest of students and to 
relate the new unit to earlier units, a statement of a problem 
which emphasizes the central idea of the unit, references to 
textbooks, exercises, and suggestions for library reading. Cer- 
tain modifications have been made in the Morrison technique 
to meet conditions in a large school. “Mass production in 
education does not educate but only turns out graduates,” 
and teachers must contribute as best they can to the 

rocess. The lack of books and materials other than text- 
yooks in the classrooms necessitates modifications in as- 
similation. In the beginning the lack of serious study habits 
on the part of pupils of highest intelligence was a serious 
problem. One such pupil is quoted as follows: “I never have 
opened a book at home before and I always got E in his- 
tory because I listened in class.” The lack of reading ability 
on the part of dull pupils creates a serious problem. The 
assimilation step cannot proceed for long periods without 
interruption, and it is necessary to make other modifications 
to conform to the amount of work to be covered during the 
school year. 

Certain dangers of the plan are enumerated, Some teach- 
ers give lip service to the plan, but use it to conceal the 
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continuance of old procedures. Much time may be wasted 
in handling supervised study. Guide sheets tend to crystal- 
lize, but must be constantly revised in the light of experi- 
ence; otherwise they become artificial, and not unlike the 
published workbooks. On the other hand, teachers have been 
forced to plan rather than to drift in the preparation of 
uide sheets; they have been forced to adopt a definite plan 
or teaching. While individuality is always encouraged, the 
plan has leveled up the quality of performance of the teach- 
ers. A new sense of historical unity and values has been 
gained in the preparation of units, and a new interest in 
the individual cdanees of pupils has been developed. 
Teachers also feel that pupils have gained an increased 
interest and understanding, and do better work. 


Charles A. Beard and eleven other historians and educa- 
tors, in “A Professional and Patriotic Obligation,’ School 
and Society, XXXV (February 27, 1932), 296-97, formu- 
lated a “Statement prepared in connection with the resolu- 
tions introduced at the annual meeting of the Department 
of Superintendence.” The statement carries the assertions 
that a series of “conditions that caused the world war. . 
have not been destroyed by the peace treaties,” that the 
results of the analysis of thousands of documents indicate 
“that no one nation was solely responsible for the war,” that 
the masses of the people of different nations cannot be held 
responsible for the turn of events which resulted in the 
war, and that “there is a growing body of opinion that .. . 
the Versailles treaties should be revised.” A recital of the 
ignorance of the American people concerning the causes 
of the war when it began, because of the limitations of con- 
ventional history courses in our schools, and the lack of 
realism in the presentation of causes of wars in these courses, 
is followed by the statements that current textbooks still 
reflect “the distortions of war-time propaganda,” and _ fail 
to reveal the extent to which people are moved to action 
“by propaganda of interested groups controlling national 
policies.” The duty of educators is pointed out in terms of 
the necessity for truthful and adequate presentation of 
materials pertaining to world affairs and economic condi- 
tions enilting from wars in history textbooks. “True pa- 
triotism is not served by ignorance and refusal to face facts 
and problems. The patriot can truly serve his country only 
if he is intelligent enough to know how to meet the prob- 
lems that confront him as a citizen.” The obligation of the 
schools and educators is clear at this critical time. “Dis- 
semination of vital facts with honest discussion of the is- 
sues they involve is a major responsibility of the nation’s 
schools.” 

The “Report of the Committee on Resolutions of the 
Department of Superintendence of the National Education 
Association,” in School and Society, XXXV_ (March 12, 
1932), 360-63, which was adopted, includes the following 
resolution: 

“History Teaching: We believe that true patriotism is 
not served by ignorance and refusal to face facts and 
problems. Therefore, the history taught in our public schools 
should include an intelligent effort to arrive at essential 
facts involved in the significant crises of the past in order 
to prepare our people to deal intelligently and justly with 
such crises in the future. We urge that instruction in his 
tory and other social studies shall present impartially the 
chief factors and influences operating in domestic and world 
affairs, and producing problems in peace and war. 

“Because we believe that only an enlightened public 
opinion, based on accurate information arrived at after a 
full and free discussion of facts and issues, can give to our 
nation real and adequate security, we feel that the dissemi 
nation of vital facts with honest discussion of the issues 
involved is a responsibility of the nation’s schools.” 


The Report also reaffirms a resolution of the Cleveland 
meeting (1929) with respect to citizenship training. With- 
out including a definition of the conception of citizenship 
which the Committee approves, this resolution includes such 

hrases as “the direct teaching of the duties of citizenship 
n all school grades,” and “teaching our youth the needs of 
our civic life.” Teachers are urged in another part of the 
report “to continue to impart respect for the Constitution 


of the United States and for all of its various amendments,” 
Students of constitutional history who are also possessed 
of a healthy realism wiil be interested in the implications of 
the idea of compulsion expressed in the first part of one 
sentence of this resolution, “We urge the continued, vigor- 
ous and impartial enforcement of the entire Constitution of 
the United States as the supreme law of the land and we 
reaffirm our belief in the principles of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment and in the habits of life and conduct which it is in- 
tended to inculcate.” 

The Progressive Education Association, at its annual 
meeting in Baltimore during the third week in February, 
incorporated the entire statement formulated by Beard and 
the other historians and educators, mentioned above, in a 
resolution. Miss Constance Warren, President of Sarah 
Lawrence Junior College, Bronxville, N.Y., presented the 
resolution and in her motion for the adoption of this resolu- 
tion, is quoted as follows: “I move that this Association 
taken action to codperate with any educational organization 
which is acting in this respect or that we take independent 
action of our own with regard to this question if no other 
educational body votes to do it.” The resolution and the 
motion were adopted. 


Charlotte Cecil Cooley, in “The Socialized History Class,” 
High Points, X1V (February, 1932), 24-27, describes class» 
room procedures in which pupils codperate with the teacher 
in the determination of methods that are to be used in their 
work. During the first week of the term objectives are dis- 
cussed, and pupils ultimately formulate a list of “objectives 
of education in a democracy.” “Definite ideal characteristics 
of a good citizen in a changing world” are then considered, 
with some analysis of characteristics of world leaders. The 
class formulates a list of desirable characteristics; a list 
comprising fifteen items compiled by one class is appended. 
The next step involves the consideration of the contribu- 
tions which history may make to education. Choice of recita 
tions is also determined; each pupil “feels that the method 
used by his best liked teacher is the method that should be 
used, and most of them, especially in Regents’ classes, feel 
that the socialized recitation is a waste of time.” They are 
said to regard it in a more favorable light when they realize 
its relationship to the aims which they have formulated. 

A plan for socialized recitations adopted by one class in 
cludes the following officers: a permanent chairman, a per 
manent attendance secretary, a daily chairman, and a daily 
secretary. The procedure and duties of these officers are 
briefly outlined. Codperative assignments, codperative com- 
mittee work, and mimeographed condensed committee re 
ports are utilized, The class organization should proceed very 
slowly; at least a month’s time is usually required to put 
the plan in effective operation. 

Joshua Hochstein describes the organization and activi 
ties of “The Pan American Student League of New York,” 
in the same number, pp. 31-39. The League was organized 
on December 81, 1931, with sessions at the International 
House attended by more than 400 teachers, students, and 
friends from the New York City high schools. While pri- 
marily interested in the promotion and understanding of 
better relations between the Americas through the study 
of Spanish, the study of history and geography are recog- 
ants as an integral part of “the convergence of interests 
economic, political and cultural—of the American nations 
is decreed by the historic process that is slowly but surely 
unfolding itself in the Western Hemisphere.” 

Leo Weitz, in “A Term Calendar for ‘Vocations and 
Industries,” in the same number, pp. 69-75, contributes a 
time schedule for the thirteen units of the course for New 
York City high schools, arranged by subjects and = days. 
Barnet Cohen describes some concrete procedures, including 
a reproduction of a “heart to heart talk” on the handling of 
readings delivered to students, in “Supplementary Reading 
in History,” in the same number, pp. 54-57. Isidor Rubin, 
in the same number, pp. 44-47, describes “Contests and 
Competitive Games as Review Devices in History.” 


Florence M. Young, in “Causes for Loss of Interest in 
High-School Subjects as Reported by 651 College Students,” 
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Journal of Educational Research, XXV (February, 1932), 
110-15, reports data gathered by questionnaires, supple- 
mented by interviews, from students in the Georgia State 
Teachers College, Athens. Most of the women were members 
of Sophomore classes, and none of them had been out of 
high school more than three years. Of the 651 students, 191 
or 29 per cent listed 334 reasons for loss of interest in 
history, the largest number for any subject with the ex- 
ception of Latin, for which 364 reasons were cited by 234 
or 86 per cent of the students. The 834 reasons for loss of 
interest in history are distributed as follows: 


Teacher couldn’t “put it across,” etc. ......sscsceces 31 
Manure to see need for 30 
Teacher not interested in subject ..........ccssseeders 19 
Explanations not Clear 12 
Disliked teacher (nagging sarcasm, or temper) ...... il 
No clubs, correlations, applications, ete. .............. 10 
on test or examination: 7 
Teacher (old, sick, or absent-minded) ................ 2 


Of the 191 students who acquired a dislike for history, 
43.9 per cent stated the time necessary to regain interest 
in terms of years, the average number of years required to 
do so was 1.7; 36.1 per cent state the time in terms of 
months, the average number of months being 2.4; 19.9 per 
cent never regained an interest in history, while 11 per cent 
of the number who failed to regain an interest were never 
enrolled for courses in history, and thus had no opportunity 
to regain old interests or to develop new interests in’ the 
subject. 


During the past few years, the “unit” has “degenerated” 
at the hands of well-meaning persons from a concept to a 
slogan that is bandied about and attached to any body of 
materials in order to be fashionable or for publicity pur- 
poses, any contribution which may help to redefine the term 
is welcome. William C. Ruediger, in “The Learning Unit,” 
School Review, XI. (March, 1982), 176-81, asserts that 
“there is nothing esoteric about them (units), and no one 
has had the central idea copyrighted.” “A unit is not meas- 
ured by its size, it is not something arbitrary. It is measured 
by its content and function, by its unifying and interpretive 
effect.” That the unit is relative in terms of relationships, 
is asserted and indicated through the use of illustrative ma- 
terials from several fields. Morrison’s conception of the 
unit is mentioned frequently, and certain difficulties and 
misunderstandings in the relationships between units and 


textbooks in the organization of materials receive considera- 
tion. 


Delegates from 28 New England colleges met at Brown 
University, Providence, R.L, March 8-5, for their fifth an- 
nual Model Assembly of the League of Nations. Subjects 
discussed this vear included the world economic situation, 
disarmament, and treaty revision with special reference to 
the Polish Corridor. An added feature was a Model Council 
session to discuss the Sino-Japanese conflict. The Brown 
Assembly was one of the committee type, resolving itself, 
after its opening session, into three committees meeting 
simultancously, each considering one subject on the agenda, 


These committees drafted resolutions which were submitted 
to the full Assembly for discussion and decision the next day. 
All meetings went off smoothly, due largely to the e 
ciency of the president, Jeanette Dickie, Mount Holyoke 
College. This is the first time a woman has presided over 
an Intercollegiate Model Assembly. Foremost among the 
outstanding features of this Assembly was the excellent 
preparation that had been made by the students. Speeches 
in the Assembly and discussions in the committees bore 
marked evidence of careful study and a real comprehension 
of the issues involved. Each delegation had made a real 
effort to understand the point of view of the country they 
represented and then adhered to this a, seldom allow- 
ing their personal opinions to intrude. And because each 
delegation did cling so closely to the ascertained position 
of the nation they represented, the Assembly was a con- 
servative gathering. e idealism and perhaps utopianism 
that is generally a corollary of student affairs was lacking. 
Resolutions were difficult to pass. The only disarmament 
proposal that secured a unanimous vote was a suggestion 
for a permanent disarmament commission. Proposals for a 
25 per cent cut in aggressive weapons, an international 

police force, and security pacts were rejected. 

As to the world economic situation, the delegates agreed 
to extend for three years a tariff truce agreed on-at the 
Wellesley Model Assembly last year, and went through 
an elaborate ceremony of securing the telegraphic con- 
sent of their governments to enable them to sign the con- 
vention. A resolution was also adopted for a progressive 
15 per cent reduction in tariffs, and for the reduction of 
war debts and reparations. It should be remarked that the 
niceties of diplomatic procedure were sometimes ignored, 
the delegates of Poland and Germany being especially vehe- 
ment, and that some speakers were astonishingly frank in 
their statements of national policy. 

Approximately 200 colleges from all parts of the United 
States will take part in model assemblies this year, a proj- 
ect originally sponsored and constantly promoted by the 
Educational Committee of the League of Nations Associ- 
ation, 6. East 39th Street, New York City. Nearly all will 
discuss disarmament and the situation in the Far East. 


Frank Risley Kennell, in “Is Individual Acceleration 
Possible in Junior-High-School Social-Science Classes?” 
Junior-Senior High School Clearing House, V1 (February, 
1932), 368-71, answers the question in the affirmative, and 
proposes that an established course be used in grades seven, 
eight, and low nine, with a series of eighteen “enrichment 
units” for the upper ninth grade. The titles of the proposed 
units, grouped about four major problems of American 
Democracy, are appended. 


The Southern California Social Science Association held 
a celebration of the twentieth anniversary of its founding 
on March Sth, at Hotel Maryland, Pasadena. Among the 
speakers were Dr. Charles A, Beard, “Revision of the So- 
cial Studies Curriculum,” and Dr. Theodore G. Soares, 
“Psychological Principles in the Interpretation of History.” 


The Social Studies section of Eastern Oklahoma held a 
meeting in Tulsa, February 5, 1982, Dr. Alden Alley, League 
of Nations Association, talked on “America’s Position 
Among the Nations.” Dr. S. S. Huebner of the Wharton 
School of Finance, University of Pennsylvania, discussed 
“Insurance and Thrift.” The students of the history de- 
partment of Central High School ea Percy Mackaye’s 
“Washington, the Man Who Made Us” to a large and ap- 
»reciative audience. An exhibit of maps, sample tests, syl- 
fai, folders, outlines, etc., received favorable comment. The 
purpose of the exhibit was to present materials that might 
suggest new schemes of organization, teaching methods, and 
possibilities in acquiring newer published materials. 


The Southern California Social Science Association 
elected the following officers at its annual December meet- 
ing in Los Angeles: President—Miss Helen Darsie, Head 
of Social Studies Department, Beverly Hills High School, 
Los Angeles; Vice-President—Henry Swenson, Head of 
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Social Studies Department, Roosevelt High School, Los An- 
eles; Secretary—Miss Catherine Briggs, Beverly Hills 
igh School, Los Angeles; Treasurer—Hershel Hart, Wood- 

row Wilson High School, Long Beach. ‘The following mem- 

bers have accepted appointment to the Executive Board: 

C. W. Jackson, Woodrow Wilson High School, Long Beach; 

Miss Mary Howell, Beverly Hills High School, Los An- 

geles; Miss Cecilia Irvine, Head of Social Studies Depart- 

ment, George Washington High School, Los Angeles; Miss 

Hettie Withey, Chaffee Junior College, Ontario. 


The Social Science Department of the Georgia Education 
Association, at its session in Macon in connection with the 
annual meeting of the Association, April 11-13, included 
the following program, based on the theme—‘*The Ultimate 
Goal of Social Science Teachers, Better Citizenship.” Par- 
ticipants and subjects were: Kathleen McCowen, Lanier 
Junior High School for Girls, Macon, “Laying the Founda- 
tion”; Roy W. Davis, Boys’ High School, Atlanta, “The 
Senior High School Teacher's Increasing Responsibility” ; 
“Using the Father’s Legacy,” A Bi-Centennial Feature de- 
veloped and presented by a group of boys from American 
history classes, Lanier High School for Boys, Macon; “The 
Melting Pot,” a pageant developed and presented by a group 
of girls from American history classes, Miller High School 
for Girls, Macon, under the direction of Mrs. Frank B. 
Mitchell. Officers during the current year are: President 
Eunice Ross Perkins, Lanier High School for Boys; Secre- 
tary-—Isma Swain, Washington High School. 


The Committee on Current Information, with the copy 
published in this number, concludes its activities for an- 
other school year. This statement is merely nominal because 
from one point of view the work of the Committee is never 
finished. In addition to the writing of copy which is pub- 
lished in these columns from month to month, the Com- 
mittee each year carries an increasing responsibility in an- 
swering requests for information. These inquiries vary all 
the way from requests for titles of books and articles to 
extensive bibliographies, from requests for aid in the de- 
velopment of courses of study to opinions concerning proba- 
ble research projects. An increasing number of inquiries 


are received each year from foreign countries. Whenever 
it is possible in view of the limited facilities of the Com- 
mittee, all inquiries are acknowledged and materials of the 
types enumerated above are supplied. To date during the 
current school year approximately two hundred requests 
and inquiries have been received. The increasing amount of 
work of this type seems to warrant the consideration of 
the feasibility of a Service Bureau to be established by the 
National Council for the Social Studies to serve as a center 
of information and aid for teachers of the social studies 
throughout the United States. Meanwhile the Committee 
cheerfully “carries on” within the limits of its facilities, and 
its members are glad to aid teachers in meeting their prob- 
lems. 

The members of the Committee on Current Information 
are: 


Nelle E. Bowman, Director of Social Studies, Public Schools, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 

Roy T. Granger, Supervisor of Social Studies, Public 
Schools, Oakland, California 

Edgar B. Wesley, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 

Howard E. Wilson, Harvard University, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts 

W. G. Kimmel, Chairman 


Correspondents, who have codperated with the Committee 
in supplying information and materials for their states, in 
clude: 


Florence Bernd, Lainer High School, Macon, Georgia 

Gladys Boyington, New York City 

John A. Corbally, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash- 
ington 

Elizabeth M. Koletka, High School, Huntington, West Vir 
ginia 

Glenn W. Moon, High School, Stamford, Connecticut 

Vivian F. Olson, Public Schools, Los Angeles, California 

RK. K. Swindler, University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Vir- 
ginia 

Clifford E. Worthen, Fergus County High School, Lewis 
town, Montana 


Book Reviews 


EDITED BY PROFESSORS HARRY J. CARMAN AND J. BARTLET BREBNI RK 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Vagabond’s Paradise. By Alfred Batson. Little, Brown, and 
Company, Boston, 1931. 281 pp. Illus. $2.50. 

The Incredible Yanqui. The Career of Lee Christmas. By 
Hermann B. Deutsch. Longmans, Green and Company, 
New York, 1931. xiii, 242 pp. Illus. $3.50. 

A Yankee in Patagonia, Edward Chace. By Robert and 
Katharine Barrett. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 
1931. ix, 349 pp. Illus, $3.50. 

Green Hell, Adventures in the Mysterious Jungles of Eastern 
Bolivia, By Julian Duguid. The Century Company, New 
York, 1931. xii, 839, pp. $4.00, 

Dark Trails, Adventures of a Naturalist, By George K. 
Cherrie, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 1931. xvi, 822 
yp. Illus, Map. 

tudents of Hispanic American history and life are quick 
to welcome stories of adventure and travel, particularly ac- 
counts such as are contained in these volumes. 

The author of the first book has had about as many 
experiences as can well be crowded into his 31 years. He 
was born in Canada, served in the Canadian army, worked 
on the Boston Curb Exchange, perspired in the Holland 
tunnel as a sand-hog, has written ads for a permanent 
wave concern, hitched-hiked from New York to San Fran- 
cisco, sailed as a seaman to Shanghai, and served as a news- 
yaper reporter. Between these occupations, having read 
tichard Harding Davis as a youth, he journeyed to Nica- 
ragua where he became a captain of a rebel force. Left 


without a command when the United States intervened, he 
assumed the réle of a tropical tramp and finally returned 
to the United States after having walked most of the way 
through Nicaragua, Honduras, Guatemala, and Mexico. He 
negotiated jungles, deserts, swamps, and mountains; made 
friends with local bandits, renegades, and desperadoes ; lived 
from hand to mouth largely through sheer nerve and bluff; 
killed and ate a boa-constrictor; and during the intervals 
made love to the local seforitas. 

These and many more things, including an insight into 
Central American revolutions and the United States inter- 
vention, are told in a breezy and easy style. It was lucky 
for him, and for us too, that he met the editor of the 
Atlantic Monthly in Shanghai, for otherwise his story would 
not have been told so soon, 

The second volume contains the tale of another vaga 
bond, one of the most famous soldiers of fortune born in 
the United States, whose life and deeds in Central America 
have long been legendary but who appears now for the 
first time in a scholarly biography. 

Lee Christmas was a soldier not by training but by in- 
stinct. In the fall of 1894 he left New Orleans to seek ad 
venture in the Central American tropics and incidentally to 
earn some money for the support of his children and his first 
wife from whom he was soon divorced. In Honduras he 
was first a railway engineer, although he was color blind; 
then he took part in a revolution and became a captain, He 
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was promoted eventually to the position of General and 
took part in several inter-Central American conflicts. To a 
certain extent at least he was the cause of the failure of the 
Parades-Knox treaty. In consequence of his fighting and 
statesmanship Christmas became wealthy, but he was too 
generous with his money and eventually became destitute. 
He married four times, and was in general quite unmoral. 
When the United States entered the World War Christmas 
offered his services but was rejected. He died in New 
Orleans in 1924. 

This biography told by Mr. Deutsch is intensely interest- 
ing, it is founded on documented facts, and it gives a good 
picture of Central American polities and revolutions in the 
past generation. 

In the third volume is told the experiences of Edward 
Chace of Taunton, Mass., who adopted Patagonia as his 
home for about thirty years. The authors of the book have 
transcribed his adventures for the benefit of posterity, tell- 
ing some of the story in the hero’s Yankeeisms and the re- 
mainder in their own words which they have compiled from 
thousands of stenographie notes taken while Chace talked 
in his characteristic rambling fashion like another Trader 
Horn. Rockwell Kent has made the sole illustration for the 
work and has written the introduction. 

The developed picture is that of the Argentine frontier 
during the first generation of this century. And the life 
depicted is not unlike that in our West in the decades of 
the seventies and cighties of the last century. In the fall 
of 1897 Chace left his native shore and shipped before the 
mast as a carpenter. At Santa Cruz in southern Argentina 
he deserted the vessel and alternately mixed his profession 
with his avocation of sheep raising. Eventually he became 
as adept as the gauchos and the Indians with whom he as- 
sociated, in living in the open and in semi-civilized communi- 
ties. The chief value of this account thus lies in the picture 
of the pastural, rough and ready, existence of the occupants 
of this outlying Argentine region. 

The incomparable story of the adventures of an Irish 
writer, who with a Bolivian diplomat, an English moving 
picture man, and a Russian tiger hunter, traversed nearly 
1,000 miles of the Green Hell of swamps, jungles, moun- 
tains, and plains of the Bolivian Chaco is recounted in the 
fourth volume. ‘They set out from a remote spot on the 
Paraguay river and fought their way against nature, walk- 
ing, riding, and floating westward through almost impene- 
trable forests filled with wild animals, wild Indians, wild 
storms, and countless insect pests. They traversed a route 
which no white man had taken since the sixteenth century. 
To obtain some idea of this Green Hell, the author says, 
one has only to “lock himself into a hot-house, water the 
flowers, close all windows, and allow a blazing sun to shine 
through the glass while he rides a stationary bicycle.” But 
even then he will not be bothered by insects, and he can 
at least get a drink of water. For seven months these 
men lived in such a hot-house, perspiring, thirsting, fighting 
animals and pests innumerable, and speculating about the 
natives, their history, and the influence the Jesuits once 
had in this tragic forest. Their story is almost unbelievable, 
and it is told in a breath-taking fashion. 

The author of the last’ volume accompanied Theodore 
Roosevelt on his exploration of the River of Doubt in Brazil, 
and he went with Kermit Roosevelt across the Himalaya 
mountains in Tibet. In all he has gone on 40 exploring 
expeditions, most of which have been in South America, 
and his observations and rambling anecdotes are racy, thrill 
ing, and always interesting. In this volume he shows himself 
a tolerant, broad-minded, adventurous scholar—a type fre- 
quently produced in America. 

Mr. Cherrie was born of Scotch-Irish parents at Knox- 
ville, Iowa, on August 22, 1865. At twelve he was working 
in a woolen mill fourteen hours a day and six days a week, 
all for three dollars. At fifteen he went to Iowa State Col- 
lege working his way through by painting houses and run 
ning steam pumps, but showing more interest in natural 
history and science than in his other studies. He finally 
graduated in mechanical engineering, and supported him- 
self for a time in that profession. In 1888, following his 


inclinations to see the world, he became a naturalist, an 
explorer and a guide. Only recently he has retired to his 
home in the Green Hills of Vermont in which place he has 
written this delightfully reminiscent volume of experiences. 
A. Cunris Wireus 
The George Washington University 


Englishmen at Rest and Play, 1558-1714. By members of 
Wadham College. Edited by R. Lennard, Oxford: Clar- 
endon Press, 1931. xi, 248 pp. 

Antiquarianism is very tempting, but it is not always his- 
torically useful. It was a happy idea, therefore, for the 
authors of this book to use the antiquarian method to pro- 
duce good social history. Their footnotes read like those of 
antiquaries, but their essays make some English ways of liv- 
ing almost come to life. Mr. Lennard makes the best con- 
tribution in his history of watering places up to the time if 
their eighteenth century glory and the beginnings of or- 
dinary and sea-side bathing. Mr. W. P. Baker is responsible 
for a solid account of the rise and fall of Sabbatarianism 
and its persisting influence. Mr. R. F. Bretherton writes 
with some grace on country inns and alehouses, and Messrs. 
RK. N. K. Rees and Charles Fenby collaborate in a short and 
competent, rather than distinguished, essay on changing con- 
ventions of meals and meal-times, 

The volume as a whole is crammed with illustrative ma- 
terial, much of which is only available to such enthusiastic 
antiquaries as the authors. Any student or teacher of English 
social history will bless their industry and probably pre- 
empt their findings. Among this reviewer's “catch” were: 
a new example of Queen Elizabeth’s idea of humor, inter- 
esting fluctuations in the conventions of mixed bathing, some 
good instances of divine wrath against Sabbath-breakers, a 
forgotten epigram of Anthony Wood on the character of the 
Restoration, a reminder that Mompesson interfered with 
men’s drinking habits, and a broader record of the shift in 
meal-hours than Steele provided. The list might easily be 
extended and the book is recommended to lovers of the 
curious who like the curious to be categorized so as to have 
historical significance. B. 


The United States of America, By Thomas Jefferson Wer- 
tenbaker and Donald E. Smith, Illustrated. Charles Serib- 
ners Sons, New York, 1931, 12 pp. $2.00, 

The History of Our Nation, By Henry Smith Chapman and 
Orello C. Whitney, under the editorship of James Sulli- 
van, Illustrated. Mifflin Company, New York, 
1931, LIX 512 pp. $1.72. 


The authors, T. J. Wertenbaker, Edwards Professor of 
American History, Princeton University, and Donald E. 
Smith, Chairman of the Department of History, George 
Washington High School, New York City, offer the first 
mentioned in this review for the further study of American 
history to the high school student, They ask at the close of 
the Introductory Chapter “Why should one study American 
history in high school if one has already had it in the ele- 
mentary school?” ‘The answer is given in the preface. “The 
facts of history of course never change. But our knowledge 
of these facts, our understanding of ion, constantly change 
with the passage of time.” 

The authors attempt to clarify the American scene by 
eliminating some of the detail and including the broader 
problems of the subject. In this connection the chronological 
sequence is frequently interrupted to carry the development 
of a particular movement through to its conclusion. The book 
should prove valuable to the student who applies himself 
to the text and a certain amount of suggested reading. 

Suitable aids are provided for mapéle and teachers. An 
outstanding example is the inclusion, at the end of each 
chapter, of excerpts from books and document contempo- 
rancous with the subjects discussed. There are also problems 
for discussion and suggestions for further reading. 

Color plates and reproductions of famous historical paint- 
ings add to the attractiveness and interest of this book. 


The maps are numerous and will fix in the student's mind 
the peogra vhy of the history of the United States. 
“It is the purpose of this book,” the authors of the 
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History of Our Nation tells us “to give to children of from 
twelve to fourteen or fifteen years an intelligent idea of 
the course of American history from 1763 to the present 
time.” It is presumed that from a study of the three books 
in the Chapman Histories that have preceded this volume 
or from some other source the pupil is familiar with the 
European background of American history. The book is 
divided into what the authors call units and it is suggested 
that it be used for two years, for the seventh and eighth 
grades. 

Each unit comprises a topic under a heading such as 
“How we acquired new territory and the effect of those ac- 
quisitions” and sub-headings in bold-faced type. At the 
end of each unit is found an outline summary, questions, 
activities (suggested class-room exercises), books for teach- 
ers and books for pupils. There are several maps in color 
and a profusion of illustrations in black and white. 

The authors have treated the subject in the conventional 
manner. The familiar faces appear in their appointed places. 
No attempt has been made to reinterpret the story in ac- 
cordance with the recent trend toward emphasizing the im- 
portance of the social and economic factors which have 
influenced the development of the country.~ 

It will leave the youthful reader with a definite conviction 
of the greatness of the United States and the superiority 
of its industrial culture. 

New York City 
The Journal of Jeffery Amherst, Edited by J. C. Webster. 

Toronto: The Ryerson Press; Chicago: The University of 

Chicago Press; 1931. xxiv, 341 pp., by subscription, 

This volume of The Canadian Historical Series contains 
the American journals of Jeffery Amherst which were dis- 
covered among his papers at Montreal House, Sevenoaks, 
Kent, in 1925. The editor, Dr. Webster, is on sure ground, 
for by his publications he has already made a number of 
original contributions to our knowledge of the Seven Years’ 
War in North America. Dr. Webster was a Canadian doctor 
practising in Chicago who gave up his profession ten or 
twelve years ago to become a collector and historiar. The 
abundant excellent illustrations in this volume have come 
chiefly from the store of pictures and maps which he has 
at his home in Shediac, New Brunswick. 

The period covered in these journals is that from 1758, 
when the untried Amherst was summoned from Germany 
by Pitt to capture Louisbourg, to the closing days of 
Pontiac’s conspiracy. Within that time Amherst took Louis- 
bourg; sailed to Boston; marched to Albany to inquire into 
Abercrombie’s situation; visited New York, Halifax, Boston 
and Philadelphia before returning to capture Ticonderoga 
and Crown Point in 1759; organized the triple attack on 
Montreal in 1760 and accompanied the army which attacked 
by way of Oswego and the St. Lawrence; and returned 
to New York for duties as Commander-in-Chief which kept 
him there until November, 1763. His journals provide a run- 
ning commentary on his activities and are of particular im- 
portance in extending our knowledge of military history, 
notably at Louisbourg in 1758, Ticonderoga and Crown Point 
in 1759, and in the queer, if successful, attack on Montreal 
by coming down the St. Lawrence and shooting its rapids 
in whale-boats and bateaux which had been brought from the 
Hudson. There are some homely and interesting details of 
colonial, Indian and military life as well as glimpses of 
eighteenth century America, but for the most part the narra- 
tive is bare. 

It has been difficult to be enthusiastic about Amherst, 
whose reputation for extreme caution was reinforced by his 
obsession with fort-building and by his stubborn refusals 
to take active part in the War of American Independence. 
These journals show the emergence of caution in him. In 
1758 he was almost totally inexperienced and the success 
of his first command excited him to vigorous action. He 
remained vigorous, but directed his actions to triumphs of 
organization where preparation amounted almost to the 
fait accompli. Yet in his journals he was remarkably free 
from the prevailing fault of his day, that of blaming other 
men for failures. If Pitt won the war by vigor in Eng- 
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land, Amherst was his man behind the front in America, 
and the determination of both was the foundation for 
the dash of men like Wolfe, Forbes, and Monckton. 

Dr. Webster’s editing amounts to some 175 footnotes, 
chiefly biographical or geographical, which reveal his unusual 
scholarship in a difficult field. His publishers have made him 
a handsome book, but one which is too bulky because of the 
puff paper used. Nowadays we are accustomed to tough, 
thin, opaque papers which wear better, are just as present- 
able if not more so, and do not crowd our shelves. A map 
or two beyond the reproductions of old ones as illustra- 
tions would also have been welcome. B. 


The Introduction of Farm Machinery in Its Relation to the 
Productivity of Labor in the Agriculture of the United 
States during the Nineteenth Century. 1. The Plow; II. 
Wheat. By Leo Rogin. University of California Publica- 
tions in Economics, Vol. 8, 1931. ix, 260 pp. 

This volume is an important contribution to a neglected 
field in American economic history. The nature of the sub- 
jects investigated precluded the possibility of an exhaustive 
survey. Yet the materials examined were sufficient to allow 
the author to draw some exceedingly interesting conclusions 
with respect to the productivity of agricultural labor (in 
terms of man-labor requirements for production per acre) 
during the course of a hundred years (1800-1900). In Part I 
the plow and other tillage implements (the harrow and the 
field cultivator) are considered historically and geographi- 
cally. To trace the evolution of the plow and to evaluate 
the effectiveness of different types under varying soil con- 
ditions, necessitated on the part of the author, especially 
for the first part of the 19th century, a judicious weighing 
of contradictory evidence. 

Part II is devoted to a descriptive account of the devices 
used in the harvesting and planting of wheat and their effect 
upon “man-hour requirements for the production of an acre 
of wheat” around 1900, compared with the beginning of the 
19th century. The problems encountered in making such a 
study are extremely perplexing even to a trained and wary 
investigator. Professor Rogin’s careful analysis and his cri- 
tique of the Report of the United States Commissioner of 
Labor on Hand and Machine Labor (1898) are typical of 
the meticulous scholarship displayed throughout the entire 
volume. 

Professor Rogin has broken the ground for detailed 
regional studies regarding a subject about which rela- 
tively little is known. 

Fevrx FLUGEL 

University of California 


European Alliance and Alignments 1871-1890, by William 
L. Langer, New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1931, 509 pp. 


In the preface to his F.istory of Modern Europe 1878- 
1919, which first appeared in 1923, the English historian 
G. P. Gooch remarked: “The theme of this book is the re- 
lations of the Great Powers of Europe to one another.” 
Despite the enormous scope of the subject matter and 
the relative scarcity of really important documentary 
sources, Professor Gooch wrote an admirable book. But the 
publication, in the years following 1922, of tens of thousands 
of official documents, memoirs, and monographs made 
necessary a newer and more complete portrayal of these 
relations. Fortunately the task, at least for the period 1871- 
1890, was undertaken and has now been finished by no less 
capable and scholarly an historian than Professor Langer of 
Harvard, author of an excellent work on the Franco-Rus- 
sian alliance. 

Perhaps the best way to summarize the main theme 
or purpose of the book under review is to quote from the 
publisher’s blurb, which describes the volume as “an effort 
to present the evolution of the European states system, and 
to show how individual leadership, together with strong 
economic, nationalistic and military currents, welded the 
major powers first into the great combination known as 
the Bismarckian system and then into the rival Triple Al- 
liance and Triple Entente.” And it may be as well to state 
at this point that the importance and value of the book 
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bear high tribute to the quality of the effort put into its 
European Alliance and Alignments begins with an intro- 
ductory chapter on the general European situation after the 
Crimean War and a survey of new factors, such as organized 
ublic opinion, which appeared to complicate the relations 
of nations to one another in the latter half of the nineteenth 
century. The succeeding chapters treat of the international 
significance of the Balkan problems and wars in the ’seven- 
ties and “eighties; of the problem of security after the gen- 
erally unsatisfactory arrangements concluded at the Con- 
gress of Berlin; of the formation of the Triple Alliance; of 
the Egyptian question and its international ramifications; of 
the emergence of France and Germany as colonial competi- 
tors of Great Britain; of the Franco-German-Russian crisis 
and war scare of 1887; of Bismarck’s astute forestalling of 
a Franco-Russian alliance and his skillful handling of both 
Russia and Austria-Hungary in the interests of peace, for 
the sake of peaceful German economic development; and, 
finally, of the end of the Bismarckian system following the 
dismissal of its creator from the chancellorship. 
Throughout the story full account is taken of the force 
exerted on international affairs by the rising doctrine of na- 
tionalism, by the ever more important factor of public 
opinion, and by the changed circumstances forced upon 
the diplomats by the new developments in military tactics 
and strategy which were heralded by the Franco-Prussian 
War. On many phases of the subject matter the work may be 
considered as being the definitive exposition, and the myth 
of a diplomatic clique of “bad men” who together con- 
spired to cast the world into a hellish war to satisfy their 
own fiendish aims is thoroughly exploded. There are a few 
points to which one wishes Professor Langer might have 
given more space. For example, the part played by finance, 
by international borrowing and lending, in the evolution 
of the states system before 1890 deserves more elaborate 
treatment than that accorded it in the volume. There is 
a clear description of the activity of capital investments 
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in the Near East, but not enough on the financial friendship 
of, for instance, France and Austria-Hungary, or on the 
financial relationship of Germany and Russia up to 1890. 
More attention, it seems to me, might also have been paid 
to the particular influence exerted by Hungarian interests 
and attitudes on Austro-Hungarian foreign policy. But, af- 
ter all, the volume is already large and some things had to 
be omitted or at least touched upon lightly, and what to 
stress or to skim must be determined by the author in the 
light of numerous individual considerations and modifying 
elements. 

Not the least outstanding feature of the volume is the 
bibliographical material in the footnotes and in the ap- 
pended chapter lists. The bibliography forms a critical and 
reliable guide to the most important sources and secondary 
works in several languages on every phase of the wide field 
which is covered. One cannot but hope that Professor Langer 
may be busily engaged upon a supplementary volume, de- 
scribing the vicissitudes of the European states system from 
1890 to 1914. 

Watrer C. Lancsam 

Columbia University 


Modern English Reform. By EK. P. Cheyney. Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press. 1931. vii. 223 pp. $2.00. 


This small book is made up of the author’s Lowell lec- 
tures and it provides a convenient introduction to the rise 
of social consciousness and of state socialism in Great 
Britain. The period covered (1796-1930) is a very long one, 
indeed it will be felt by some to have been too long for the 
space afforded by the lectures and the book. The unevenness 
which is occasionally apparent is largely owing to the tran- 
sitions from the broad generalizations suitable to the lecture 
form to the detailed evidence which the conscientious scholar 
must put forward in support of his views. Probably the 
greatest usefulness of the book will be that of giving its 
readers a swift and fairly comprehensive panorama of the 
development from the days of the humanitarians and Ben- 
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thamites to those of Labor governments. The tone is almost 
that of Tennysonian liberalism—“freedom slowly broadening 
down,” but a great deal of cogent evidence is given to ac- 
count for what happened. Somehow statistics of wages and 
wealth and profits make more conspicuous the contrasts in 
condition which demanded change. Perhaps it is this tech- 
nique which makes the first two lectures better than their 
crowded successors. 

These lectures contain much excellent illustrative ma- 
terial which is tantalizing to the reader who would like to 
know its sources. There are no footnotes, bibliography or 
index and such standard authors as Davis, Trevelyan, the 
Webbs and Fay are certainly not the only quarries of in- 
formation. Professor Cheyney has chosen not to deal with 
colonial self-government as a reform. Chester New’s Lord 
Durham shows how closely that was connected with parlia- 
mentary reform. Another omission is perhaps more impor- 
tant, namely an estimate of the relation between the theories 
of laissez-faire and reforming diffidence. A short discussion 
of Malthus and Ricardo would have been useful. Bentham 
receives due attention, but the shock of the Poor Law Re- 
port of 1834 is not described. Lastly, the Quakers’ share in 
reform too greatly overshadows that of other evangeli- 
cals. In all, the book perhaps does exactly what the lec- 
tures were intended to do, that is, provoke readers to 
further investigation. A little help in this by way of ap- 
paratus would have been welcome. B. 


Europe and China, A Survey of their Relations from the 
Earliest Times to 1800, By G. F. Hudson. Longmans, 
Green and Company, New York, 1931. viii, 336 pp. $5.50. 


Mr. Hudson traces the intercourse of China and Europe 
from the first vague report of a people living beyond the 
North Wind to the time when the maritime and landward 
advance of Europe had closed about China. The greater 
part of the book is an account of the struggle for control of 
the trade routes and the attempts to outflank the middle- 
men sitting athwart the land and sea passages, In this 
respect, the work is not confined to the relations of China 
and Europe, but includes the whole story of the attempt to 
get to the Fast. 

Despite the disastrous adverse balance of trade and the 
consequent drain of specie of which Pliny complained, Rome 
and Byzantium continued to absorb Eastern products and 
especially silk until the introduction of the silkworm into 
the West in the middle of the sixth century. Thereafter, com- 
munication with China was interrupted altogether until the 
Paz Tatarica of the thirteenth century, which coincided with 
the rebirth of the Italian city-states and the revival of Fu- 
ropean mercantile life, permitted the resu:nption of relations. 
It was not the silk trade which profited, however, but the com- 
merce in spices, and until the seventeenth century China gave 
place to India and the Malay Archipelago in European mer- 
cantile interest. 

From the commercial rivalry and political intrigues of 
Venice and Genoa developed the political conception of con- 
trolling the trade with the East at its source by the assertion 
of naval supremacy upon the Indian Ocean. The voyages sub- 
sidized by Prince Henry of Portugal were inspired by the de- 
sire to circumvent the rapacity of the Moslem middlemen who 
controlled all the routes to the Indies. Columbus, himself, 
probably beguiled the Spanish monarchs into their extraordi- 
narily favorable grant by representing that he knew where 
the Spice Islands lay and by offering release from the diffi- 
culties of the eastward voyage. As Mr. Hudson points out, 
Columbus’s technical equipment was inferior and would not 
have induced the grant of viceregal powers if he had offered 
merely to sail due west and hit an inescapable land mass. 
The Spice Islands, on the other hand, presumably presented 
an easy conquest if the geographical problem could be sur- 
mounted, From antiquity to the Age of Discovery the ques- 
tion to the solution of which the Romans had addressed 
themselves by war with Parthia persisted unchanged in 
everything except the identity of the protagonists in the 
struggle. 

Mr. Hudson presents the thesis that Europe is the Hel- 
lenic and Italian city-state writ large. To the preponderance 


of the merchant interest in the Occident he ascribes the mari- 
time energy which resulted in the expansion of Europe. He 
perceives in the explorations of the countries fronting upon 
the Atlantic seaboard the persistence of the vigorous Italian 
seagoing traditions. Per contra, he regards the land revenue 
economy of China as at the root of Chinese indifference to 
overseas expansion, This antithesis is, however, not proved 
but assumed. While the differing positions of the bourgeois 
classes in East and West must somehow have been related 
to the activities of the state, it is not clear which is cause and 
which effect. The occasional maritime activity of the Chinese: 
the fact that Spain can hardly be regarded as a bourgeois 
state (a difficulty which Mr. Hudson seeks to avoid by a 
supposed inheritance of Italian traditions) ; and the insuff- 
ciency of the data presented on the Chinese side of the 
antithesis make Mr. Hudson’s generalization somewhat 
absolute. On the whole, the work exhibits a scrupulous 
care to avoid the besetting sin of anachronism which often 
characterizes works in this field. The chapters on the Rocoeo 
Style and the Jesuits in Peking with which Mr. Hudson 
concludes are adequate if cursory. It is a matter of regret 
that the maps were not so placed as to offer readier aid jn 
identifying the places mentioned in the text. 
SANrForD SCHWARz 
Columbia University 


Newton D. Baker, America at War. By Frederick Palmer. 
Dodd, Mead and Company, New York, 1931. 2 Volumes, 
$7.50. 


These volumes by Colonel Palmer, distinguished war cor- 
respondent and journalist, constitute one of the most in- 
teresting historical biographies of the year just past. The 
reasons are not hard to find. In the first place, there is 
Mr. Baker himself, who is, and has been for some. time 
past, one of our most interesting political figures. Then, too, 
the author has had at his command not only a considerable 
aptitude for military narrative, but has been considerably as- 
sisted by fullest access to the twenty-one volumes of the 
former secretary’s personal papers, by the correspondence 
of Mr. Baker with the President and other great war leaders, 
by the confidential cablegrams between the War Depart- 
ment and our headquarters in France, and by the minutes of 
the War Industries Board. Finally, all Americans find in- 
terest in it since it is the most complete story to date of our 
prodigious and rapid mobilization for the European conflict. 

The volumes, consisting of nearly 900 pages of material, 
are a mine of information upon every conceivable aspect 
of our participation in the War, and the author has sue- 
ceeded relatively well in maintaining the reader’s interest 
in the narrative, assisted by the generous use of photographs, 
copies of documents and posters of the period. His chapter 
headings are suggestive and apt in nearly every instance, 
and add to the appreciation of the immense task of the War 
Department. In working out the background of the story, 
Mr. Palmer develops first the story of the War Department 
through the eyes of Mr. Churchill, veteran clerk, who had 
known all the War Secretaries since Stanton; we see the 
small American army, with its newly formed general staff, 
severely tested by Mexican border difficulties at the outset of 
the World War; we have a good account of the military and 
diplomatic difficulties terminating in the diplomatic break 
with Germany, with the great controversy as to just what 
our assistance should be—whether financial and industrial 
merely, or involving the making of a great army; we have 
finally the intellectual and family background of the diminu- 
tive but determined new Secretary, fresh from exceedingly 
efficient and progressive administrative activity in Cleve- 
land. Thus does Mr. Palmer set the stage for the creation 
and training of America’s great army, to which so much of 
the life blood and material energy of the Republic was de- 
voted. 

Through a variety of crises, ranging all the way from 
the question of whether ex-President Roosevelt should be 
allowed to lead a division of volunteers to the trenches to 
the quick and efficient operation of the selective draft, Baker 
seems to have distinguished himself by a quickness of ap- 
prehension, a firmness of decision, and operiness of mind, and 
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The a fairness of judgment which are unusual when we consider “The earth is a large, round, joyous place, with peaks near 
| . the emotional hysteria into which most persons were plunged home and certain dreary flat surfaces in and about all pub- 
_ at that period. One example may make his capability for lic offices.” (II, 416.) And so this quiet, gentlemanly person 
race the time more evident. In the interval of anxiety between immersed himself in the law, his family and in the cultural 
wx: the presentation of the Draft Bill to Congress and its final activity of his town. He could feel that his years of pain 
E to passage, Baker realized that, though he had no authority to and stress in the war secretary’s chair had been of use to 
ties proceed an inch until its passage, he still must set up an his country. And that, for Mr. Baker, was enough. 

We organization the like of which had never before been at- Cc. R. Haw 


tempted in this country and have ready to function upon the 


Adelphi College 
Bill’s passage if we were not to lose valuable time and 


9 run into unforeseen obstacles. So he notified all the gover- 


nors of the states, all the sheriffs of counties, and all the 
mayors of municipalities of the details of the forthcom- 
ing legislation, arranged with them for the registration of 
the eligibles at their accustomed polling places, and ar- 
ranged with the government printing office for the prepara- 
tion of ten million of the notifications, and for the forward- 
ing of such to the administrative officers alluded to, so that 
upon the passage of the Bill, the necessary details for this 
vast registration could all be carried out within about six 
days. Result: no leaks occurred through men who might em- 
barrass the administration by questioning the legality of this 
process, and the peaceful offering of 9,660,000 young men of 
the requisite age had been accomplished. In the words of 
Palmer, “There had been no ‘come and take me’ resistance 
anywhere; no soldier had ridden up to any man’s door tell- 
ing him he had to come; no Civil War draft riots had been 
repeated in any city... . Threatened anti-conscription riots 
had failed to materialize. American manhood had gone to 
offer itself for war as to a féte; ...” (1, 217-218). 


The Martial Spirit. By Walter Millis. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, Boston, 1931. 427 pp. 


The story of the War with Spain beginning with the In- 
surrection in Cuba in February 1895 throu Peace Con- 
ference and the Philippine Rebellion is told by a journalist 
in very interesting form. The story is somewhat jazzed > 
but so is the War and at no point did I feel that he ha 
departed very far from the emotions of the late 90’s and 
in parts he was very clever with a delightful humor, es- 
pecially in regard to colorful characters like Theodore 
Roosevelt’s and Richard Harding Davis’. His picture of 
General Shafter weighing one-seventh of a ton and seated 
on a white mule is a notable addition to art and his de- 
scription of press activities (sometimes in advance of the 
military) gave him an excellent story of both Hearst and 
Pulitzer. 

Pulitzer’s disgust at the whole imperialistic scheme is 
rather an interesting anti-climax (page 348). In the Atlantic 
Monthly for last December Mr. Millis has given us a full 
page portrait of Hearst and his remarkable activities. Henry 


: Among Baker’s excellent qualities was an ability to give Cabot Lodge is seen as the ardent supporter and companion 
The his assistants, particularly in the military branch, adequate of Roosevelt in this expansionist program. He thought Presi- 
vied authority and then leave them undisturbed; he came to this dent McKinley and the Secretaries of War and Navy ap- 
ime wise conclusion from his study of the unfortunate course peared uite insignificant and McKinley’s orayerfulness as to 
too, of affairs in our Civil War, in which proper activity at the the Phi ippines is anything but “serious,” in our estimate 
able front was frequently spoiled by civilian interference; today. 

i furthermore, the War was to be waged on a front three ao 

e 


Coming to this work from a careful pie of historical 
writing one is at once astonished by the lack of references. 
Of course, a popular work cannot be printed with too many 


thousand miles from the War Department. Therefore for 
Ce effectiveness our officers at the front must be left to make 


ers, most of their own decisions (1, 157-158). footnotes but in the list of reference books one wonders a 
art- Many important phases of the War are dealt with in the little bit at the omission of Beard’s “Rise of American 
s of two volumes which can only be cited briefly; the happy agree- Civilization.” Then the reports of young Roosevelt secur- 
In- ment with organized labor, a necessary preliminary to real jing command of the Asiatic Fleet for George Dewey (pa 
our industrial efficiency; the patient and cool reception by a5) would be of greater value if we knew just where t 
liet. Baker of criticism, ranging all the way from Harvey’s ac- Roosevelt-Dewey-Proctor story was recorded. The reference 
rial, cusation of profiteering in aircraft contracts, to charges of | to the McKinley Tariff of 1890 (page 7) is unduly im- 
rect slowness, and indecision from the impatient patriots and portant. It seems to forget that Cleveland in 1887 issued a 
suc- foreign ambassadors and members of visiting missions, anx- warning on high tariffs that quite ante-dated the discussions 
rest ious that the maximum assistance, industrial, financial or of the 90's. On page 124 where the address of Senator 
phs, military should be immediately forthcoming. Through it all Proctor concerning the “reconcentrados” is given no men- 
oter he kept serene, took the blame when it was not his, and kept tion is made at all of his colleague, Senator Thurston of 
nce, his face unshrinkingly upon the objective—to win the War Nebraska, whose report to the Senate was told under tre- 
Var as quickly and cleanly as possible. mendous emotion because he lost his wife in Cuba—he told 
ory At last an army of size was in France, at last airplanes the Senate that he brought them “a message of misery from 
rent began to be shipped in quantity, the great American port _ silent lips.” The effect of this not only on Washington but 
had facilities were moving into France and up to the battle through the country was tremendous and for the moment 
the line enormous stores of clothing, food and big guns, and it seemed that the Spaniards were responsible for his per- 
taff, then, in the Meuse-Argonne, largest battle in the history sonal loss. It seems to me that an omission of this kind 
t of | of the American army, the irresistible “punch,” so slow in is rather serious in a work of history. 
and developing, was delivered and the War was over. Investi- Interesting as Millis’ story is it is not a careful work and 
-eak ong of the conduct of the War was carried on Pam 3 a will have to be done over again some day in order to be 
vhat e arge share of the Harding-Coolidge Administration but written into the historical records of the country. 
‘rial resulted in barren findings, and no high officers were court- Hexserr B. Howe 
lave martialed. When the Secretary's friends compelled a re- Columbia University 
inu- vision of the obviously unfair article in the Encyclopedia 
ngly Britannica regarding the attitude of the American people Mr. Gladstone, by Walter P. Hall. W. W. Norton and Co. 
eve- towards Mr. Baker, he refused to be concerned, and wrote New York, 1931. 275 pp. $3.00. 
_ a to a friend: “I am not so concerned as I should be, I fear, “The aim of this book,” says Mr. Hall in his preface, “is 


about the verdict of history. For the same reason it seems 
de- to me unworthy to worry about myself, when so many thou- 
sands participated in the World War unselfishly and heroi- 
cally who will find no place in the records which we make 


to portray in broad outline the foremost Englishman of 
the nineteenth century.” Believing that Morley’s stout vol- 
umes do not _—— Gladstone, he has tried by omitting 


a n what he consi lers unimportant to throw into stronger light 
ae up and call history.” (II, 408.) the essential Gladstone. The answer to the question as to 
che When, on March 4, 1921, he retired to his City and law whether he has accomplished his ag gee will depend u 

ap- practice after sixteen years of public service, he found him- the reader: The layman will say in the main that Mr. Hall 


self penniless, but rejoicing in the feeling of independence 


again. As he wrote his old friend and partner, Hostetler, 


has attained his goal; the professional historian will ask some 
questions. Quite naturally readers will recall (with the aid 
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of the jacket) Strachey’s Queen Victoria and Maurois’ Dis- 
raeli, They may not, however, recall that Mr. Hall had 
a more difficult task than either of these biographers. In 
the first place he is a professional historian and is therefore 
his own handicap; in the second place he is dealing with a 
far more slippery figure. Yet without the artistry of Stra- 
chey or the bizarre subject of Maurois he has succeeded 
within his limits in presenting a plain portrait of “Mr. 
Gladstone.” 

Nevertheless, it is legitimate to inquire if those limits are 
not stultifying. All we get is a political narrative. Gladstone 
after all was more than a politician and even as a politi- 
cian he was more than a member of the House of Commons. 
It is not enough to retail his political career in order to 
describe his character. It is not even enough to give a little 
dash of psycho-analysis here and a sprinkling of economic 
forces there. The man himself is as far away as he was 
before Mr. Hall wrote, Yet he might be comprehended. Peel 
was a baffling figure, too, but Walter Bagehot, in those old- 
fashioned days before “psycho-graphs” had been named, gave 
us in fifty pages a picture of that politician that might well 
be required reading for every political biographer. Until, 
however, another Bagehot comes along we shall have to de- 
pend on Morley, who despite Mr. Hall makes it possible 
for us to come closer to an understanding of the man to 


‘whom the description applied by Renan to Mark Anthony 


as “a gigantic commonplace” applies so well. 
C. F. 
University of Missouri 


Fhe Struggle for South America, Hceonomy and Ideology. By 
J. F. Normano. Houghton Mifflin and Company, Boston: 
1981. 294 pp. $4. 


The struggle among the nations of the world for South 
American trade dates from the period when those young 
Republics were winning their independence from the mother 
lands of Spain and Portugal. At first England was most 
successful in obtaining a large share of South American 
trade and business life. But after about 1870 France, Ger- 
many, Italy, and even Belgium and Holland began to com- 

ete with each other and with their common rival Great 
ritain. After the war with Spain the United States en- 
tered the lists in this South American struggle, and during 
the period of the World War and immediately following 
(1914-1920) she won virtually a monopoly of the South 
American markets, with 33 per cent of the export and 42 
er cent of the import trade of the continent in her hands 
n the latter year. Then followed the attempt, particularly 
on the part of the English, to regain their lost economic 
influence, with the result that a new rivalry sprang up be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain. In the final 
period (since 1924), came also Spain, who since her change to 
Republicanism has attempted with renewed vigor a political, 
economic, and intellectual reapproachement with her former 
colonies. As a result of this multiple rivalry, the United 
States has lost its wartime economic position in South 
America, and has declined relatively, maintaining its present 
position mainly through its near monopoly of the automobil 
industry and of articles made by mass production. 

In the volume under review, Professor Normano, a na 
tive Brazilian who has travelled and studied widely, pictures 
the European nations and the United States as seducers of 
Hispanic America, and particularly of South America. He 
outlines broadly the economic history and relations of the 
several South American countries, their cultural viewpoints 
and feelings, their resultant attitudes toward others, the 
significance of the Yankee Peril (which is made in Europe 
and which is economic rather than social or political), and 
the probable ultimate results of the relationships using Cuba 
as an example of an intermediate and experimental meet- 
ing ground of the seduced and the seducer. He also con- 
siders the future of South American development and in- 
ternational relations from the standpoint of indust rializa- 
tion and politics, and wishes that the twentieth century 
might see South America the great world center of hu- 
manity. 

The work is only in part statistical, the remaining portion 


being largely historical and ideological in which the opinions 
of numerous writers are quoted or summarized. In con- 
sequence the book is both interesting and stimulating. There 
are several criticisms, however, the chief being that there 
is no index, some of the conclusions and opinions of the 
author are open to question, there are many typographical 
errors and the footnotes, many of which are of considerable 
value because of their textual content, are placed in a 
section at the end of the volume where reference to them 
is difficult. None-the-less, the book should be read by all 
persons who wish to understand the economic aspects of 
Monroeism, Pan Americanism, United States Imperialism, 
and Iberianism. 
A. Curtis 
The George Washington University 


Imperial Spain. The Rise of the Empire and the Dawn of 
Modern Sea Power. By Edward Dwight Salmon. Henry 
Holt and Company, New York, 1931. VIII, 154 pp. $1. 
With the publication of this book a new addition has been 

made to the Berkshire Studies in European History—a series 

of monographs which aims at furnishing college classes with 
readings supplementary to text-books. ‘The advisability of 
producing these books, which are of a caliber only slightly 
greater than that of advanced manuals, perhaps should not 
be questioned in the review of the fifteenth volume of the 
series, yet a feeling of disappointment surges within the re- 
viewer at the thought of substituting for advanced reading 
these “sections of textbooks” in place of well recognized, 
scholarly works. These volumes do little if anything to mini 
mize the textbook method of learning; they glorify it. 
This having been said, and to get from the general to 
the particular, one would at once recognize Professor Sal 
mon’s volume as an excellent “section of a textbooks.” It is 
well and interestingly written, and it has an excellent, up- 
to-date critical bibliography. But unfortunately it has the 
faults of most manuals. In the first place, it endeavors to 
treat imperial Spain from Ferdinand and Isabella to the 
Armada in 120 pages, thirty pages being devoted to generali- 
zations of Iberian history from Roman times to the fifteenth 
century. In the second place, more attention is given to 
events than to their consequences, that is, to the pillage of 
the Aztecs and the Incas than to the effect on the rise of 
capitalism of the importation of gold and. silver from 

America, to mercantilist measures than to the effect of these 

measures on Spain, to the Dutch wars than to the signifi 

cance of those wars. In the third place, the author enters 
frequently, where scholars fear to tread. To read his account 
of the boyhood of Columbus one would think that the in 
formation presented was well and unquestionably substanti 
ated by documents and to read his description of Colurnbus’ 
preparation for the first voyage one wonld remain in ig 
norance of the help given the great navigator by Pinzon. 

The book is definitely in the category of texts and in its 
class has qualities that warrant its recommendation. It falls 
far short, however, of the quality of book that I should 
recommend to my students for supplementary reading. 

S. B. Croven 
Columbia University 


English Trade in the Middle Ages. By L. ¥. Salzman. Oxford 
at the Clarendon Press. 1981. XII, 463. Price $4.50. 

This volume is a sequel to the author's English Industries 
in the Middle Ages (Oxford, 1923) and, it must be admitted, 
a superior book. The work is divided into twenty short 
chapters which develop their subject by discussing in order 
the tools of trade (money, credit, weights and measures), 
centres of trade (town, market, fair), the Law Merchant, 
distribution (land, water, sea), exports (general, wool, 
cloth), imports (Northern countries, wine, Mediterranean 
countries), and the pursuit of trade. The material is drawn 
largely from special monographs, printed sources, and manu 
scripts. ‘The examples chosen preserve the freshness of the 
original flavor by being usually cited in the original lan 
guage. The effectiveness of presentation is further helped by 
apt illustrations from contemporary life. Bibliographical ref- 
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erences are cited only at the bottom of the page. There are 
no maps, and these, | might add, would be welcome. 

The method employed by the author naturally entails 
certain disadvantages, One misses the feeling that trade is 
constantly evolving with the passage of time. Most of the 
examples are taken from the late Middie Ages, yet are made 
to describe the trade of the whole Middle Ages. By separat- 
ing the discussion into compartments to secure a cross sec- 
tion, the interrelations between the various aspects of trade 
tend to become obscured. The preoccupation with specific 
examples, too, often precludes any discussion of the theories, 
legal and canonical, which give meaning to the individual 
provisions. The agricultural economy of medieval England 
is lost somewhere in the background. By emphasizing for- 
eign trade, the greater importance of domestic trade is some- 
times overlooked. Yet these defects are really errors of 
conscious omission. The author has made his choice and his 
method of treatment and has given us a book of rare merit, 
fresh rather than original in content, fascinating, finely 
printed and illustrated, well written, and one which ought 
to be read with pleasure and profit by all students of 
medieval history, 

Irving Raymonp 

Columbia University. 


The Dutch and Swedes on the Delaware 1609-64. By Christo- 
pher Ward, University of Pennsylvania Press, Philadel- 
phia, 1930, 393 pp. $5.00, 

The humor of this volume recalls Irving’s Knickerbocker 
History and causes one to wonder what was intrinsically 
funny in Dutch North American colonies. Possibly the fun- 
niness is extrinsic and would not be obvious to a sympathetic 
chronicler who should try to portray rather than to laugh 
at the Dutch colonists. Irving in his patent ignorance of 
the facts was charmingly and somewhat tediously facetious, 
whereas Ward with a mastery of the facts allows his strong 
sense of humor to inject a ludicrousness into scenes which 
hardly warrant a jocular approach. The book decidedly is 
entertaining, and Ward's humor is never strained or forced, 
although the judgment in its usage might be questioned 
occasionally. The author has gathered the details for his 
historical tale from original sources, and with excellent 
craftsmanship he has built these materials into a unified 
literary structure of solid balance. The book is here called 
a historical tale because that most appropriately describes 
a volume which has the diverting qualities of a well-told 
story and the factual authenticity of an actual happening. 
The phrase “factual authenticity” is used in the belief that 
true history is not only faetually but spiritually valid. The 
facts of The Dutch and Swedes on the Delaware are those 
of the 17th century but the spirit is that of a 20th century 
humorist. Ward writes (p. 67), “The history of the Dela- 
ware during its domination by the Dutch and Swedes, taken 
by itself, is but the chronicle of the simple affairs of a few 
simple people, scattered infrequently along the River shore 
in meagre settlements and straggling villages.” The very 
simplicity of their affairs is what makes valuable the telling 
of them, Most of the North American colonies north of 
the Spanish possessions had a fairly uniform pattern of 
experience which included similar problems with obvious 
solutions, frequently erroneous. The natural background, the 
motives for settlement, the ways of obtaining a livelihood, 
and the conflicts with the outer world varied little in’ the 
seventeenth century from place to place along the middle 
Atlantic seaboard. The Delaware colony presented in minia- 
ture, without any of the obscuring complexities which ac- 
company mere largeness, the early experiences of North 
American colonies generally, “a few players on a narrow 
stage, their performance displays human nature in all its 
variety and in an epitome the more sharply focussed be- 
cause of their fewness.” 

Samer. McKee, Ja. 

Columbia University 


Sheridan A Military Narrative, By Joseph Hergesheimer. 
Boston and New York, Houghton, Mifflin Company, 1981. 
Pp. 882. $4.00. 


Mr. Hergesheimer is known to thousands of American 
readers as a novelist; of late he has been turning to the 
biographical side of the Civil War. One is always interested 
in the effect when the intelligent amateur essays the réle of 
historian; naturally much of the technique of historical re- 
search will be unused by him, but often more insight, and 
greater readableness emerge from his pages. To some extent 
this is true of the present volume. 

Sheridan is presented to us as an obscure officer, serving 
half the War in an unimportant capacity, and regarded as 
of mediocre ability, but coming into great prominence in 
the last years of the War, when he was to emerge, along 
with Grant, Sherman and Thomas as an outstanding mili- 
tary leader of the North. First attracting notice of Grant 
through what was in reality an error in judgment—the 
storming of Missionary Ridge, he was soon appointed cavalry 
corps commander of the Army of the Potomac. Receiving 
his first opportunity in detached service from this office, 
he adiimenll in May, 1864, what up to that time was regarded 
as impossible—the defeat of Stuart and the cutting of Lee’s 
line of supply; he first asserted and demonstrated the im- 
portance of cavalry acting independently in combat activity. 
Until Sheridan, this idea had been confined to the select 
group including Stuart, Forrest and Mosby, all southerners. 

With this strong beginning, Sheridan capped his career 
with his brilliant Shenandoah Valley campaign when for 
the first time in the War the Union cause was skillfully 
upheld in that region, and the depredations of Early were 
effectively checked, The author has developed his “military 
narrative” in four sections: a Foreword, Eeonigtive of the 
early life and education of the boy Phil, and of his war career 
up to his appointment as colonel of cavalry by the governor 
of Michigan; the Mountain, dealing with the Chideanalin 
Chattanooga campaign of Bragg against Rosecrans; the 
Vallev—the defeat of Stuart and the contest with Early; 
the Plain, disclosing Sheridan’s part in rounding up Lee's 
army after the fall of Richmond. 

The author appends to the study a four page bibliography 
and an adequate index. ‘The former does not indicate very 
profound schelasehip in the Civil War history on the auth- 
ors part, but does contain good, as well as rather odd, 
titles. One rather wonders about inclusion of Goss’ Boy’s 
Life of General Sheridan, for example. From a considerable 
mass of detail, not always well-selected or arranged, a very 
fair picture of Sheridan emerges; that of a real fighter, an 
aggressive student of topography, supply and combat, rather 
than a genius. Of the sections of the book, the best by far 
is the “Valley,” which displays close familiarity with the 
land and the salient military factors of the region; the worst 
is the “Mountain,” in which the narrative becomes heavily 
involved with names of towns, different units of men and 
their movements during the progress of a battle. If it be 
granted that these are necessary to an understanding of a 
military history, it can still be urged that adequate maps 
and notes be provided, none of which are available; more 
than one hundred pages is devoted to the “Mountain” cam- 
paign and in it the participation of Sheridan is very slight, 
and always in a minor capacity, though an incident of it 
gave Sheridan his great chance. But is that a good enough 
reason to devote so much space to this section? To the re- 
viewer, the masterpiece of American military history will 
perhaps always be Colonel Henderson's Stonewall Jackson, 
Writers of Civil War history would do well to study more 
his clear, definite and interesting descriptions, with their 
excellent charts. 

However, Mr. Hergesheimer’s book has a number of ex- 
cellences. He is sane and fair in his discussions. As ex- 
plained in the book, Sheridan's rise dates really to an error 
in military judgment, when he exposed his men to murder- 
ous fire at Missionary Ridge, when the orders included only 
the taking of the first ridge of the hill. But the movement 


succeeded; the Confederates, probably as amazed as were 
the Union staff at what the Federal troops were doing, 
fled and lost the entire position, A large part of the credit 
for this insane error which turned out well attached it- 
self to Sheridan. Also, much of his additional renown, dat- 
ing from his victory at Cedar Creek, assisted by the popu- 
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lar doggerel we associate with it, really result from the fact 
that the general was inexcusably slow in rejoining his army 
on October 19, 1864, and very nearly lost the campaign in 
consequence of it. But as the author points out, these are 
not the most vital facts about Sheridan, More important 
were his executive ability, his courage and his feeling for 
the comforts and well-being of his command. He lacked 
the unpleasant political ambitions of so many generals, he 
could (and did) ge | orders, his honesty was undoubted 
and his respect for the common soldier made him perhaps 
the best-loved general officer on the northern side. Alto- 
gether Mr. Hergesheimer has made his case and presented 
us an informing and interesting study of a man who has 
been much misunderstood, and to whom a large share of 
the Union success belongs. 
Courtney R. 
Adelphi College 


Haiti Under American Control. 1915-1930, By Arthur C. 
Millspaugh. World Peace Foundation, Boston, 1931; 253 

The most striking characteristic of Millspaugh’s study of 
American relations in the Caribbean lies in the fact that he 
has viewed the situation from a practically impartial stand- 

int, which lends a rather decided distinction to his work. 

ther recent books dealing with the same subject have al- 
most unanimously denounced the policy of American inter- 
vention and it might be expected that this one would join 
in with the procession. The author has, however, indulged 
in a mild defense of the American policy if anything. Mills- 
paugh seems especially qualified to write on this matter by 
virtue of the two years, 1927-1929, which he spent as Finan- 
cial Adviser-General Receiver of Haiti. And yet the care- 
ful documentation of his book tends to show that he has 
not fallen victim to the temptation to write purely from 
his own personal experiences and observations, but has made 

a painstaking effort to add to his own basis of opinion mate- 

rial gleaned from a wide study of outside sources, The book 

has thus acquired a definite tone of stability and accuracy 
ranking it as a good authority on the situation. The author’s 
treatment of his subject is both thorough and detailed start- 
ing with an account of the actual causes leading to inter- 
vention, continuing with descriptions of the various stages 
of organization and disorganization which foliows and cen 

cluding with a summary of the problem as it stood in 1930 

in both its social and economic aspects. In conclusion it 

may be said that the appendices of this book are extremely 
helpful. 
Howarp Brirron Monrnis 

The College of the City of New York 


The Quick and the Dead, By Gamaliel Bradford. Houghton 
Mifflin Co., Boston and New York, 1931. pp. xi, 283. $3.50. 
Mr. Bradford’s method is, to use his own terminology, 

psychographic rather than biographic. When he writes of 

the life of a man, he deals with events only insofar as they 
seem to him to throw light upon the character, the soul 
even, of his subject. He fits together with painstaking care 
the man’s words, his acts, his relations with his family and 
friends, his attitudes, his opinions, and from the curiously 
contrived whole, welded into unity by the author’s in 
sight, there comes a portrait of the inner personality. When 
Mr. Bradford writes a full length psychograph, as for in- 
stance that of Robert I. Lee, he gives the reader the satis- 
fying sense of having known the man. When as in the pres 
ent volume he limits himself to sketches of some forty pages 
in length the effect is different. The reader gains flashes of 
insight and interpretation, arresting and intriguing, but the 

result is rather that of an impressionistic portrait than of a 

detailed searching of a soul. 

The Quick and the Dead includes sketches of seven men, 
Roosevelt, Wilson, Edison, Ford, Lenin, Mussolini and 
Coolidge. It is of no use as a reference work and in fact 
pre-supposes an acquaintance with the figures treated. In 
some of the portraits Mr. Bradford succeeds admirably. 
With Wilson, Roosevelt and Coolidge, he achieves the vivid 
presentation of a personality, even when, as with the last 


of the three, the material is scanty, With Lenin, and to some 
extent with Ford the results are not so happy. It is hard 
to believe that Lenin was quite so enigmatic or that Ford 
has no more to him. Yet even in these cases it may be that 
Mr. Bradford is right. At any rate these seven portraits 
represent a union of history and biography with psychology 
and literary skill in a real attempt to understand some 
great men of the century. 
Woorsry Coie 
Columbia University 


The Early Far West. By W. J. Ghent. Longmans, Green 
and Co., New York and Toronto, 1931. 411 pp. 

The sub-title of the volume, “A Narrative Outline 1540- 
1850” appropriately describes the nature of the book. Al- 
though the author in his preface says that the work “is in- 
tended both for the general reader and for the class stu- 
dent,” it would seem that the needs of the latter are better 
fulfilled. Student requirements have been too closely ob- 
served to allow any of the blurring of facts to obtain the 
charm which attracts general readers. For the “general 
reader” a good book on the far west is one which informs 
as it entertains, and it must not inform with painful ex- 
actness. For the “class student” a good book on the far 
west is one which entertains as it informs, and its entertain 
ing qualities must not dim the bright outline of facts which 
are to be regurgitated upon examinations. As the author 
says, the “work is primarily narrative, rather than descrip- 
tive” and “also primarily chronological, rather than topical.” 
It is a correct and full tabulation of the early trading, 
trapping, exploring, and colonizing activities with their eco- 
nomic and political accompaniments in the region west of the 
Mississippi. The word “early” should be emphasized since 
the history of any district is not considered after its occu- 
pation by United States settlers. This type of treatment of 
the far western United States corresponds to a considera- 
tion of sixteenth and seventeenth century exploration and 
colonization along the Atlantic seaboard. They are chronicles 
of isolated trading and exploring journeys and feeble, un- 
important settlements which owe their significance to the 
present quest for origins of all things, and our national 
ancestor-worship, especially frontier ancestors. Also, it 
must be added, the shapes of these original territorial oc- 
cupations profoundly affected the forms which society sub- 
sequently assumed in the regions. As a narrative of the 
early penetration of the Far West by the Whites with an 
explanation of the motives which prompted their entry and 
of the forces which played upon the pioneers, Ghent’s book 
is excellent. The facts, which are from dependable sources, 
are arranged in a well-balanced clear synthesis, and the 
diction is plain, dignified and enjoyable. The volume contains 
several useful, good maps, a few enlivening illustrations and 
chapter bibliographies which are intended as references for 
further reading. 

McKer, Jn. 

Columbia University 


Modern Political Constitutions, By C. F. Strong, M.A. 
Ph.D. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 1980. xviii, 385 
pp. $3.50. 

It is unfortunate that a book possessing as many merits 
as this one does should have been considered as fulfilling 
the need for “a suitable introductory text-book.” Such a 
text is certainly a pressing need, yet this volume does not 
meet it. Whatever its merits, it can hardly be considered as 
an “original” nor an “easily comprehensible” presentation 
of the subject. Yet such were the aims in the author's mind, 
as he states in his Preface. We are glad, however, to sa 
that the author’s third aim—readability—has been achieved. 

The volume is divided into three parts. The two chapters 
of Part I deal with the scientific and historical approach to 
the subject; Part Il—Comparative Constitutional Politics 
—devotes some ten chapters to this, the heart of the treat 
ment; while Part IIL is devoted to some additional consid 
erations, such as direct democratic checks, the economic 
organization of the state, the constitution of the League of 
Nations, and the outlook for constitutionalism. The method, 
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articularly in Part Il, might be called a simplified form of 

the functional approach. There is no complete description 
in a single place of any government; but its constitution 
is compared with those of other states in the chapters on 
classification of constitutions and on flexible and rigid con- 
stitutions. The nature of the state—whether federal or uni- 
tary—is discussed in one or the other of two chapters deal- 
ing with those topics; while the political institutions through 
which the constitution finds expression are considered in 
chapters with such headings as “The Parliamentary Execu- 
tive,” “The non-Parliamentary Fixed Executive,” ete. 

As this brief statement of the scope of the book indi- 
cates, the treatment would seem to be too inclusive to pos- 
sess much value for those “setting out for the first time upon 
the study of constitutional politics, . .’ The opinions of 
teachers of political science as to the proper content of the 
introductory course are almost as numerous as the teachers 
themselves; and it is we whether this volume will 
result in much crystallization of these different points of 
view. The beginner in this field should somehow be led into 
it by a path which explores the human side of politics, one 
which reaches its goal—the raising of problems to the level 
of consciousness and the suggestions of alternative methods 
for their solution—by traversing territory which emphasizes 
the man-made character of political institutions and the 
responsibility which rests on men for the effective working 
of these institutions in the interests of society. This field 
is not adequately —— out in this volume. 

Nevertheless, the volume is an improvement over many 
of the so-called “standard” introductory texts; its value 
will be greater, however, for the student after he has been 
introduced to the subject. To the teacher it will be a con- 
venient source for factual material not usually found this 
side of manuals and encyclopedias. 


C. 
Williams College 


The American Nation Yesterday and Today. By Rolla M. 
Tryon, Charles RK. Lingley, Frances Morehouse. Ginn & 
Co., Boston, Mass. 1930. 625 pp. XI, $1.72. 

Our Country Past and Present. By William L. Nida and 
Victor L. Webb. Scott, Foresman & Co., Chicago, 1930. 
896 pp. $1.76. 

Socialized History of the United States. By Charles Garrett 
Vannest and Henry Lester Smith, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York, 1931. 694 pp. 

At the beginning of The American Nation Yesterday and 
Today is a painting which clearly and concisely depicts what 
the book includes. It is a picture of an Indian, the pioneer 
to the West, the Covered Wagon, the Farmer, the Steam- 
boat, the Railroad train, Wall Street, and the Airplane. 
These are some of the big phases in American historical 
and sociological life. These are only some of the phases 
which the authors describe in their presentation. 

“The American Nation” is written in topics, which in- 
clude all events and bearings of political, economic, so- 
cial, religious, nature ete. It is complete in its treatment 
and adapted to the interests of the reader rather than a 
wealth of matter which is less interesting and which places 
more emphasis upon the time element than upon its re- 
lation to a particular unit. The topic is exhaustive. It shows 
relations to other units treated. At the end of each unit 
are projects, problems and a list of questions, bearing upon 
that topic. 

The aim of the “American Nation” is to encourage 
thinking among its readers. To have American people see 
their money is used to good advantage in a national and in- 
ternational way. It views the past and the present, and 
upon this basis, it suggests a building of the future. 

Our Country Past and Present is one of the representa- 
tives of the new method of instruction to appeal to the 
reader's interest in presenting subject matter to the elemen- 
tary classroom, In its treatment, History and Geography 
are inter-related, in contrast to the old method of present- 
ing facts in History with little or no geographical deserip- 
tion or vice versa. There are over five hundred pictures in 


the book aiding in impressing upon the mind a picture of 
conditions as they are related, 

The book opens describing an airplane trip by two avia- 
tors in 1923 from New York City to San Diego, California, 
in twenty-seven hours. This picture presented in detail gives 
a general picture of the United States as the traveller from 
Coast to Coast sees it today. The Appalachian Mountains, the 
Mississippi Valley, the Rockies, etc. 

The next step in the —~ is a picture of the three 
vessels prepared by Columbus on his voyage to the New 
World. Immediately, we grasp the point. We are studying 
the history of these United States. How the present America 
evolved from the wildwoods of 1492. Nida & Webb build 
up the colonies from their settlement until today. They 
show how they were united and welded together more 
strongly, The presentation is encouraging to travel and learn 
more, because we see America of today, her states, and 
their history. Everything is most interesting because it can 
be verified in life today. We see America as a land of big 
industry, and enjoy it. 

Socialized History of the United States presents its ma- 
terial in a novel and most interesting fashion, Pictures are 
used continually throughout the book to more clearly illus- 
trate and give more impressing ideas upon the a 

The important phases and changes in American History 
are presented in topics. This is accomplished in a most com- 
plete and scholarly manner. Every event which has any 
relation to the topic in hand is considered under that unit, 
regardless of time. The unit constructed upon slavery re- 
verts to when the slaves first were sold in the colonies back 
in 1619; that of the World War relates the hostile compe- 
tition of nations emanating from the nineteenth century. 
Every political, economic, social, religious reason for an 
event is considered under the topic, and should aid the 
teacher of today and her students in presenting and obtain- 
ing respectively a perfect picture of the subject under study. 
At the end of the topic treatment are suggestions of prob- 
lems and projects and a list of questions. 

From one topic to another, we see their relation until the 
completion of the book attains a progressive transition from 
the founding of the American colonies to the present day, 
why our country is what it is. The subject is presented in 
a way that the reader would be interested; reasons are 
given for events. There is no political bias. We see amon 
the distinguished leaders of this country Democrats as wel 
as Republicans, Every point of view is presented on every 
question. There is room for thought upon all the data. It 
connects the past, the present and the future. Its sole pur- 
pose is to construct a bigger and better America by rearing 
a more thinking American voter. 

Tromas M. 

Bridgeport, Connecticut 


British Far Eastern Policy, 1894-1900, By R. Stanley Me- 
Cordock, Ph.D. Columbia University Press, New York, 
1931. 376 pp. $6.00. 


No period in the modern history of the Far East is 
more vital than that which began with the Sino-Japanese 
war and ended with the Boxer Crisis. For a time, 1897-1899, 
as a result of the conflict of the imperialistic policies of the 
Powers, China's existence as a political entity was seriously 
jeopardized. That the partition did not occur was due large- 
y to the successful diplomacy of Secretary Hay in securing 
the adherence of the nations to his “Open-Door Policy,” as 
enunciated in 1899 and amplified in 1900, By the adoption 
of this policy, which forms at present the basis of the re- 
lations between China and the rest of the world, the par- 
tition of that militarily weak and economically backward 
nation has been cuncnnaiedie averted, From the outset, Great 
Britain was a conspicuous advocate of the adoption of the 
policy, and deserves therefore, a very large measure of 
credit for the achievement. 

In view of these facts, the detailed diplomatic study which 
Dr. McCordock has made of this period merits careful study 
by students of Far Eastern affairs. Those interested in the 
whole field of international relations should likewise give to 
this study their careful attention. The author has made 
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thorough use of the documents published from Europe’s 
secret archives (The British Documents on the Origins of 
the War and Die Grosse Politik der Europdischen Kabi- 
nette). Using these and other sources as evidence, he clearly 
sets forth the large réle which imperialistic rivalries in the 
Far East played in the formation of the foreign gest 
of the Powers. For example, it was England’s failure to 
restrain Russia in the Far East which was in part respon- 
sible for the decision in 1898, to abandon “splendid isola- 
tion.” Furthermore, “Great Britain’s failure in the same 
year to secure un alliance with Germany was partly due to 
the Wilhelmstrasse’s desire to avoid being drawn into the 
war which they felt sure would break out in Asia between 
Russia and England. Germany’s refusal to assist Britain 
in Far Eastern questions led the latter Power to make an 
alliance with Japan in 1902.” 

Dr. McCordock’s study is definitive in so far as he has 
made use of the recently published British and German 
documents. It is therefore, an invaluable amplification of 
the treatment afforded the period by H. B. Morse in his “In- 
ternational Relations of the Chinese Empire.” However, we 
shall have to wait for a considerable period of time the 
appearance of the definitive history of Far Eastern inter- 
national relations in modern times. The diplomatic archives 
of Japan and China still await the exhaustive scrutiny of 
the scholar. The Imperial Japanese Government has not seen 
fit to publish anything of significance from its diplomatic 
archives. We have only partial glimpses of the realities that 
lie behind published notes and treaties in the occasional 
memoirs of outstanding Japanese diplomats. 

In China, however, the archives of the Imperial Manchu 
régime have just recently been made accessible to the schol- 
ar. Moreover, there has already been published a 130 volume 
collection of decrees, memorials, treaties and diplomatic 
notes covering the Empire’s relations with the West from 
1836 to 1874 under the title “The Beginning and End 
of Barbarian Affairs” (Ch’ou Pan I Wu Shih Mo). The 
authorities in charge of the archives are now planning the 
publication of documents covering the period since 1874 to 
the overthrow of the Manchus in 1911. They have in recent 
years published some documents bearing on the period prior 
to 1886 and promise to publish more in the future. Profes- 
sor T. F. Tsiang, of Tsing Hua University, Peiping has 
published his more significant results derived from a study 
of these documents in several western periodicals including 
the successive issues of the Chinese Social and Political 
Science Review since April, 1931; the Journal of Modern 
History for December, 1931, and the American Historical 
Review for October, 1929. In these articles we find sufficient 
evidence to prove the necessity for rewriting, in part at 
least, the existing accounts of China’s relations with the 
West. 

Cynus H. Peake 

Columbia University 


American Government Today. By William B. Munro. Mac- 
millan Company, New York, 1931. 563 pp. 

Our Government: Its Nature, Structure and Functions, By 
James Wilford Garner and Louise Irving Capen. Ameri- 
can Book Company, New York, 1931. 657 pp. 

You and Your Government, By Chester C. Maxey. D. C. 
Heath and Company, Boston, 1931. 593 pp. 


Perhaps our high school books will always have to be 
written by college professors but it does seem that something 
might be developed more peculiarly suited to the special 
problems the high school faces. The first two of these 
volumes each contain over 650 pages of very solid matter 
covering national, state and local government. They con- 
tain hardly less than a general college text would contain. 
Is it any wonder that when pupils who have been brought 
up on this pabulum get to college they will feel that they 
know everything about civics? Or is it any wonder that fed 
in such holopathic doses they will in fact know little or noth- 
ing? 

Professor Munro’s book begins with a group of back- 
ground chapters on “Why We Have Government,” “The 


Beginnings of American Government” and “The Story of 
the Constitution.” It then proceeds to a discussion of our 
national government, national administration, state govern. 
ment, state administration, local government and adminis- 
tration and concludes with a section called “Civic Obliga- 
tions.” 

Professor Garner puts state and local governments first 
followed by national government, citizenship and elections 
and a section of three chapters on territorial and interna- 
tional relations. This volume is more abundantly and more 
ay Shaye illustrated, It is equipped with useful ques- 
tions for discussion and suggestions for reports. 

Professor Maxey’s volume is perhaps less subject to the 
strictures suggested above than any of the three. His book 
is briefer, contains a more complete picture of the society 
in which the student finds himself. It proceeds from the 
discussion of this society to the “foundations” of community 
life in life, liberty, property, justice, general welfare and 
progress. It proceeds then to a discussion of political prob- 
lems, the problems of every-day living, and does not get to 
the conventional civic material until Part V. In other words, 
the purely technical discussion of national, state and local 
governments is reduced to a much smaller compass and the 
space thus conserved is available for a more realistic fune- 
tional approach to the activities of government. 

Josspn McGounrick 

Columbia University 


Fur Trade and Empire: George Simpson's Journal, 182;- 
1825, Edited by Frederick Merk. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1931, xxxvii, 370 pp. 

George Simpson was the driving young governor of the 
Northern Department of the Hudson’s Bay Company Ter- 
ritories in America, who became Governor-in-Chief in 
America in 1826 because, during the five years which fol- 
lowed the merger with the North West Company (1821), 
he had revealed himself to be one of the most. efficient 
servants the Company had ever had. The previous warfare 
between the companies had had evil effects upon men and 
trade and there was real danger of a serious collapse un- 
less heroic reforms and rigid economies could be effected, 
The journal which Professor Merk has edited and _ intro- 
duced is a characteristic record of Simpson’s rapid journey 
of inspection and reform which took him from York Fachry 
to the mouth of the Columbia in the autumn of 1824, In ad- 
dition to the journal the editor has supplied 170 pages of 
closely related documents drawn chiefly from the archives 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company (under certain special condi- 
tions), from the Public Archives of Canada and from the 
collections of the Huntington Library. The total combina- 
tion gives a very clear view of the complex of trade and 
international relations which concerned the Columbia river 
valley and the neighboring Pacific coast between 1822 and 
1830. This book seems to have been written without refer- 
ence to H. A. Innis’s The Fur Trade in Canada (New 
Haven, 1980), but it belongs in the same distinguished 
category as that work, and one can imagine that Merk and 
Innis would have appreciated each other's work had they 
known that the two tasks were under way at about the 
same time. It is possible that Merk’s introduction would 
have been slightly altered—as for instance in the sharp dif- 
ferentiation between eastern and wintering partners of the 
North West Company, or in recital of the advantages of 
the Great Lakes over the Hudson Bay entry to the in- 
terior. Innis, on the other hand, could have drawn heavily 
on the documentary appendices in Merk to support his ex- 
planation of the days following the merger of 1821. 

Professor Merk has put together a rich book and some 
of his actors have helped him. Simpson’s own crisp style 
can be delightful, as in his description of Dr. John Me- 
Loughlin. Donald McKenzie of Red River gives a lively 
picture of the Red River Colony and its management. Simp- 
son finds time for a description of the Pacific Coast In- 
dians which should not be allowed to escape the attention 
of the anthropologists. The agricultural policy of the Com- 
pany emerges more distinctly than in Innis’s pages. It is 
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possible to see how evangelism in London modified the In- 
dian policy of the Company’s men in the field and their 
attitude towards teachers and missionaries. Finally, Pro- 
fessor Merk himself pays a tribute to the Hudson’s Bay 
Company which is =" because of the extent and 
certainty of his knowledge. The contrast has often been 
made as he makes it between peace north of the 49th paral- 
lel and violence to the south of it, but British and Canadian 
historians could not with propriety be as explicit as Pro- 
fessor Merk in crediting the peace to the Company. “On 
the Canadian side civilization entered a region reduced by 
the Hudson's Bay Company to a tradition of law and 
order and the history of this frontier was one of almost 
unbroken peace.” 

The Arrowsmith map of 1924 is given in reproduction, 
but on a seale so reduced that a modern map would have 
served better. ‘The index is unfortunately not generally ap- 
plicable to the material in the appendices. The long foot- 
note on page 27 seems unwarrantably to accuse Simpson 
of confused directions. Simpson meant to go out by the 
Saskatchewan, not the Athabaska River. 


Following the Prairie Frontier. By Seth K. Humphrey. Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, 1931, 265 pp. 
$2.50. 

Reminiscences, if their subject is worth description and 
if they are well written, are entertaining for the general 
reader, and for the historical student they are invaluable 
in the reproduction of an environmental atmosphere. That 
is, of course, if the atmosphere thus created conforms to 
preconceptions and known historical data. All these criteria 
are fulfilled in Mr. Humphrey’s book. It is well written, 
deals with a period and a locale of America’s past which 
deserves consideration, and realistically portrays the fron- 
tier of the Dakotas, The early frontier of Minnesota, of 
which the author was not a participant, is depicted in a 
much less convincing manner. Mr. Humphrey's experience 
in the Dakotas as an agent for a New England mortgage 
company brought him an unusual knowledge of the opera- 
tion of the Homestead Act and of the life of homesteaders 
throughout the region. It is not an over-confident pro- 
nouncement to say that the reader will obtain from the 
book many lasting mental pictures of the people and farms 
of the Dakotas, through which Humphreys traveled with 
broncho teams. The pathos of the American Indians’ treat- 
ment by the whites is poignantly illustrated several times 
in the book. One test of the effectiveness of descriptive 
writing is the extent to which the thing described lingers 
in the reader’s mind after the language of the description 
has faded away. Humphrey's picture of the Nez 
Indians, on their enforced journey in railway day coaches 
from the beloved valleys of the Northwest to the reserva- 
tions of the Southwest, is a remarkably vivid iece 
of writing. As a boy, Hlumphreys reacted emotionally to 
the experience at two o'clock in the morning and half a 
century later he has conveyed his boyish emotions with 
piercing effectiveness. “Indians two to the seat, wrapped 
in blankets and buffalo robes; Indians awake, 
curled up asleep by themselves or against other. . . 
Finally, we came to him—to Chief Joseph, in a seat to 
himself; big and tall, young and handsome as he was, as he 
sat with his head against the window casing sound asleep 
—or feigning sleep to avoid our stares, His long headdress 
of red-tipped eagle feathers dangled from the rack over- 
head.” Surely it is a superb word picture in which the 
thing portrayed obliterates the words or the means of por- 
trayal. Humphreys deseribes the race for the Cherokee 
strip of land in 1898 with a realism which renders it a 
part of the past experience of the reader. The latter com- 
ment applies to a large portion of the book. I feel that I 
shall carry in the dreamy clouds of memory, fragmentary 
wisps of “Following the Prairie Frontier” long after I 
have forgotten from whence they floated into my conscious- 
ness, 


Samvuet McKer, Jr. 


Columbia University 


Book Notes 


Since President Hoover's visit to Porto Rico consider- 
able attention has been concentrated upon that island, and 
various opinions have been held concerning its political, 
social and economic problems. The latest work to appear 
(Porto Rico: A Broken Pledge, by Bailey W. and Justine 
Whitfield Diffie, xxxv, 252 pages, New York, The Van- 
guard Press, 1931), is critical of the United States ad- 
ministration, particularly because of the character, eco- 
nomic inferiority which the territory has assumed under 
United States control. And the conclusion is reached that 
a statesmanship of a higher order is necessary to give 
Porto Rico the pares | which she deserves. Professor 
Henry Elmer Barnes takes the opportunity, in a none 
too brilliant introduction, to treat United States imperial- 
ism in its economic aspects with particular statistical 
attention paid to nay age America. The book aims at a 
popular audience in this country and in consequence must 
of necessity be iconoclastic and critical. The recent vol- 
umes on Porto Rico by Miss + rom Dr. Clark, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Van Duesen should be read in connection 
with this one in order to give the picture better balance. 
ACW. 


The idea of Builders and Books, by Annie Russell 
Marble (D. Appleton and Company, New York, 1931. 353 
p. $2.50) is excellent. The interrelationship of a nation’s his- 
tory and its literature recently has received much attention, 
Mrs. Marble essays a description of the way in which 
American literature has been connected with American life 
from the colonial period to the present, or as she expresses 
it “to trace the development of American history, ... and to 
show the reflections of these periods in books by noteworthy 
writers.” Her book does not portray American literature as 
something indigenous or even vital to America. A thin 
outline of political history is interrupted in places for the 
chronological insertion of the names of authors and the 
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titles of their books, with brief and frequently trite com- 
ments. The latter part of the book contains the scantiest 
of historical background and becomes a tedious enumeration 
of authors and books which are meagerly described. Mrs. 
Marble occasionally betrays uncertain knowledge of the 
involved facts. For instance in an inept explanation of Jack- 
sonian politics and economics, she writes, “By merging the 
National Republicans and States Rights parties, Martin 
Van Buren was elected in 1836.” (p. 121) Then again, The 
Education of Henry Adams, according to p. 209 “was not 
published, for the first time, until 1906, after his death,” 
whereas Henry Adams died in 1918. Also there should be 
some amplification of the statement that M’Fingal “was 
thought to be the work of the English writer of Hudibras, 
Samuel Butler,” (p. 71) since Butler had been dead about 
a hundred years when M’Fingal was published. 
Samvue.t McKes, Jr. 


Dr. Ruhl Jacob Bartlett’s monographic study John C. 
Fremont and the Republican Party (Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus, 1930. VIII, 146 pp.) has for its major pur- 
ose neither the investigation nor interpretation of the un- 
erlying social and economic events of the years 1856-1864 
but the portrayal of the political career of John C. Fre- 
mont. In other words it is a study in political technique— 
of the factors which enabled Fremont to get as far up the 
political ladder as he did. As such the work is carefully 
done and should prove useful to students of American 
political history. 


The Harvard University Press has recently published a 
little volume of fifty-six pages entitled Concord Fight 
(Cambridge, 1931). Its subtitle succinctly describes its con- 
tents: “Being so much of the Narrative of Ensign Jeremy 
Lester of the 10th Regiment of Foot as pertains to his 
services on the 19th of April, 1775, and to his experiences in 
Boston during the early months of the Siege.” It also con- 
tains two or three letters written by Lester to his father at 
the time. Though brief the volume sheds new light upon this 
fateful day. 


Every person who would know more of early American 
social history will not fail to read When Antiques Were 
Young. A Story of Early American Social Customs (FE. P. 
Dutton & Co. Inc., New York, 1931. X, 271 pp.) by Marion 
Nicholl Rawson. No aspect of the social life of Old New 
England is omitted: homes, furnishings, food, education, 
merrymaking, “bees,” Sabbath-day observances are only a 
few of the many items which illumine her pages. Mrs. Raw- 
son who has lived for many years in New Hampshire has gath- 
ered much of the material for this volume from personal 
interviews with old people who remember the life which 
she so well describes. 


Professor Roy J. Honeywell’s very scholarly monograph 
entitled The Educational Work of Thomas Jefferson (Har- 
vard University Press, Cambridge, 1931. X VI, 295 pp.) should 
be very useful to those interested in the social and cultural 
history of Jefferson’s time. The study is especially valuable 
when one considers that Jefferson’s educational plans were 
intricately interwoven with his ideas of social and political 
reform. Indeed his advocacy of education for all was the 
cornerstone of his democracy. Professor Honeywell has 
used quotations freely but judiciously. One of the most 
informing chapters is eleven, where the sources of Jeffer- 
son’s ideas on education are discussed. Almost one hundred 
pages are devoted to appendices. Tables and charts add to 
the value of the book. 


In Lafayette in Virginia unpublished letters from the 
original manuscripts in the Virginia State Library and the 
Library of Congress (The Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 
1928. XI, 64 pp.). Gilbert Chinard presents the letters writ- 
ten by Lafayette to Thomas Jefferson, W. Nelson, Patrick 
Henry, General Wayne and Colonel Davis during the year 
1781 when Lafayette was sent by General Washington on 
a punitive against Arnold. These letters appear for the first 
time in print. Not only do they contribute to the stature 


of Lafayette but they constitute an important addition to 
the literature of the Revolutionary War. 


Professor Fletcher M. Green’s admirable volume entitled 
Constitutional Development in the South Atlantic States, 
1776-1860, A Study in the Evolution of Democracy. (The 
University of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, 1930, 
XIV, 328 pp.) analyzes the social, economic and _ political 
factors involved in the formation of the Constitution of 
the states of Maryland, Virginia, North and South Carolina 
and Georgia and traces in so far as possible, the influences 
which have since made for their amendment or revision, 
Particularly has the author been at pains to ascertain 
whether these constitutions were aristocratic or democratic 
as far as the governments operating under them were con- 
cerned. He concludes that neither prevailed to the exclu- 
sion of the other. “Without doubt,” says he “the consti- 
tutions and the governments of these states were established 
and put into operation by a party favorable to, and to a 
large extent controlled by, the aristocratic planter class of the 
east, and that this class maintained with dogged determi- 
nation its entrenched position. But it is also a fact that this 
class revised, under compulsion it is true, the constitutions, 
and gradually extended the right of participation to the 
great body of adult male white citizens.” (p. viii) Profes- 
sor Green elaborates the factors responsible for these 
changes. As a whole the volume is a first-rate piece of 
research. 


The Iowa Journal of History and Politics for October 
1930 (Vol. XXVIII, No. 4) contains two documents of 
more than passing interest to students of Iowa history in 
particular and to those of frontier history in general. The 
first by William J. Petersen is an account of Captain 
Daniel Harris Smith who more than any other person was 
responsible for the startling growth of steamboating on the 
upper Mississippi and its tributaries. The second document 
is the concluding installment of “The Journal and Letters 
of Corporal William O. Gulick” edited by Max Hendricks 
Guyer. 


David O. Woodbury’s Communication (Dodd, Mead and 
Company, New York, 1931. 280 pp.) is the first of a series 
of volumes entitled “Stories of Man’s Achievements” to be 
published under the general editorship of Clarence Stratton. 
After an introductory chapter “The Earliest forms of the 
Message” the author turns to the telegraph, cable, telephone, 
wireless and the radio. Then come chapters dealing with 
the story of the mails, communications during the great 
war, special applications of communication and the rela- 
tion of communications to public welfare. His concluding 
chapters are devoted to images through space and a sum- 
mary. It is not a technical treatise but rather a very reada- 
ble compendium of a most important aspect of human civili- 
zation. The volume should be in every school library. 


Miscellaneous Publication No. 84 of the United States 
Department of Agriculture is 4 Bibliography of the History 
of Agriculture in the United States. (United States Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, 1930. 307 pp.) This 
most useful document prepared by Dr. Everett E. Edwards, 
Associate Agricultural Economist of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, lists and briefly elucidates all the main 
references issued between 1900 and 1929 dealing with the 
history of American agriculture. No systematic attempt has 
been made to include pertinent items in publications of 
State departments of agriculture and in agricultural jour- 
nals and periodicals, The references are listed under the fol- 
lowing categories: general histories, geographic factors, 
Indian contributions, colonization and settlement, land poli- 
cies and the public domain, agriculture (general historical 
summaries), agriculture in the colonial period, agriculture 
from the American Revolution to the American Civil War, 
agriculture and the sectional struggle, agriculture by regions 
since 1860, agriculture in the states, agriculture during the 
World War, the agricultural problem (analyses and pro- 
posed solutions, agriculture and the cooperative movement, 
agriculture in the life of the nation, transportation and 
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markets, farm implements and machinery, agricultural lead- 
ers, federal, regional and state projects designed to aid 
agriculture and farmers and political activity since the 
American Revolution. 


Boys and girls and even grown-ups interested in Ameri- 
can postage stamps and in the story these stamps tell of 
American achievement should own a copy of Edward Mon- 
ington Allen’s America’s Story As Told in Postage Stamps 
(McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1930. 167 

p.). The author has used 130 stamps to illustrate the text. 
Scenmech as postage stamp reproduction is forbidden by 
law frames containing a brief description of the various 
stamps are used. This description is further supplemented 
by a footnote which gives data concerning the source of 
the illustration on the stamp, the date and significance of 
its issue and peculiarities about the stamp itself. An index 
to the stamp material arranged chronologically by issues is 
also included. 


Morton Pennypacker’s little volume The Two Spies: 
Nathan Hale and Robert Townsend (Houghton Mifflin Com- 

any, Boston and New York, 1930. VII, 118 pp.) sheds new 
Fight on the activities of two American Revolutionary pa- 
triots. The material dealing with Hale is better known than 
that concerning Townsend and it is here that Mr. Penny- 
packer makes his greatest contribution for his chapters on 
Townsend indicate beyond doubt that Townsend was the 
“Culper Junior” of the American Revolution and manager 
of the spy system established by General Washington in 
New York. The letters and notes are especially illuminating. 


Sister Louise (Josephine Van Der Schriedk, 1813-1886) 
American Foundress of the Sisters of Notre Dame de 
Namier (Benziger Brothers, New York, 1931. IX, 352 pp.) 
is a doctoral dissertation prepared by Sister Helen Louise 
(Nugent) of the Sisters of Notre Dame de Namier and 
constitutes Volume X of the Studies in American Church 
History sponsored by the Catholic University of America. 
It gives a full-length portrait of Sister Louise—of her early 
life, her entry into the sisterhood, of her varied activities 
with the world at large and of her intimate contacts with 
those within her immediate circle. No one can read these 
well-written pages without realizing the beauty of her char- 
acter and the greatness of her soul. 


The revised edition of C. A. Browne’s The Story of Our 
National Ballads (Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York, 
1931. XII, 315 pp.) which first appeared in 1919 contains 
three new chapters dealing with “Home Sweet Home,” “Old 
Folks at Home” and “America the Beautiful.” Several of 
the older chapters are also modified. These additions should 
enhance the value of an already very popular book. 


Teachers of recent American history are bound to find 
Professor James C. Malin’s The United States after the 
World War (Ginn and Company, New York, 1930. VI, 584 
pp-) a very useful text. Its thirty-four chapters are ar- 
ranged under four heads: The United States and the Es- 
tablishment of International Government, Domestic Policies 
after the World War, United States Foreign Policies after 
the World War, Politics and Political Theories. As these 
headings imply the content is largely political although part 
two contains a wealth of economic material. The author 
states very frankly that social and cultural aspects of the 
period covered have been omitted because of space limita- 
tions. Allen’s Only Yesterday will give both student and 
teacher much of this social and cultural material. 


The Ingenious Dr. Franklin (University of Pennsylvania 
Press, Philadelphia, 1931. XI, 244 pp.) is made up of selected 
excerpts from Franklin’s scientific letters and papers. The 
volume is edited by Nathan G. Goodman. The material ar- 
ranged under two headings: “Practical Schemes and Sug- 
gestions” and “Deductions and Conjectures.” The first in- 
cludes among others the art of swimming, cold air bath, 
eye glasses, lightning rods, fireplaces, air navigation, distil- 
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iation and health. The second category is no less impressive. 
Certainly no one can read these pages without realizing the 
greatness of Franklin’s inquiring mind. He was the Edison 
of his time. The editor and publishers have rendered a 
service in bringing out this volume. 


Everything You Want to Know about the Presidente 
(A. C. McClurg & Company, Chicago, 1931. 135 pp.) com- 
piled by Auburn S. Cunningham, is, as the title implies 
a compendium covering such items as the presidential oath, 

wers, salary and expenses, flag memorial and elections. 
t also contains data relative to the vice-president and the 
cabinet. 


Those interested in cultural history and the history of 
science are indebted to Dr. Bernhard J. Stern for his very 
informing Lewis Henry Morgan, Social Evolutionist (The 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1931. IX, 221 pp.) 
Morgan was a pioneer in the science of social origins being 
an internationally famous writer on the Iroquois Indians. 
Much of his work remains as a permanent contribution to 
the infant science of anthropology. In this volume Dr. Stern 
not only evaluates this work but brings out the main facts 
concerning Morgan’s life. 


At this time, when China is striving to be rid of the oner- 
ous restrictions of extraterritoriality, F. C. Jones’ study 
of Extraterritoriality in Japan and the Diplomatic Relations 
Resulting in its Abolition, 1853-1899, (Yale University Press, 
New Haven, 1931. ix, 237 pp. $3.00) takes on a special in- 
terest. Mr. Jones has placed all scholars and general read- 
ers alike under debt to him for this interesting and well- 
written account of the rise, practice and abolition of the ex- 
traterritoriality régime in Japan. It is well documented 
from Western sources, particularly British, and is un- 
doubtedly the best treatment of the subject in any Western 
language. The work was published under the auspices of the 
Japan Society of New York. 


That there is steady, even increasing interest in Far 
Eastern affairs is seen in the publication of the third edi- 
tion of Kenneth Scott Latourette’s, The Development of 
Japan (The Macmillan Co., New York, 1931. xiii, 258 pp. 
$2.00). The book was first published in 1918, while the second 
edition appeared in 1926. In the present edition a few para- 
graphs have been added to Chapter XI, and Chapter XII 
has been lengthened and for the most part rewritten, That 
the book has reached its third edition is not only an indi- 
cation of the growing general interest in things Japanese, 
but also a tribute to its inherent value and readability. It 
is a balanced, mature interpretation of Japan’s history and 
meets admirably the needs of high school or college history 
classes, as well as those of the general reader. 


In Owen Glendower (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1981. 
xiv, 161 pp. $3.50) Professor J. E. Lioyd has renewed and 
reappraised the career and, to a lesser extent, the charac- 
ter of “the father of modern Welsh nationalism.” After 
the opening chapter, which is a sketch of Owen’s place in 
historiography, the author has limited his treatment to a 
severely narrative account of Owen’s struggle for Welsh 
independence. Although Mr. Lloyd is sympathetic, and 
rightly so, toward his hero he has been unable to give the 
story much importance. Owing perhaps in part to the paucity 
of materials, though the bibliographical apparatus is ex- 
tensive, the author has almost smothered Owen and his 
career in a maze of antiquarian detail, bordering at times 
on pedantry. Every skirmish, every leader has received a 
few lines. Yet the general effect is twilight. Nowhere do we 
get a real appraisal of Owen; nowhere is there a hint of 
economic factors; and finally if the struggle were a nation- 
alistic one, Mr. Lloyd does not show it. If he has told all 
that can be told, then, while the story scarcely seems worth 
the telling, it will never have to be told again. On the other 
hand it might be that there is more to tell. The “new’ his- 
tory has been guilty of many extravagances, but at least it 
has torn aside the veil of incidents to analyze the forces 
and motives, and it might be that a student willing to analyze 
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securities than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each issue of 
this publication sold or distributed, through the. mails or 
otherwise, to paid subscribers during the six months pre 
ceding the date shown above Is..................05: 

(This information is required from daily publications 
only.) 

Aurrep C, 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 8Ist day of 
March, 1982. 


Jutta M. O'Brren 
(My Commission expires Jan, 28, 1933.) 
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as well as narrate could raise the story of Owen to that 
level of importance which Mr. Lloyd so obviously believes 
it to have and fails to achieve. 
C. F. M. 
Correspondence 
A NOTE TO 'THE EDITOR 

The April number of Tur Historica, Our.ook, page 171, 
third paragraph, “Are we not prone to teach the Constitu- 
tion as a finished document... .” 

Answer of one person: “We are not only prone to do it. 
We do do it; and we are afraid to do anything else.” 

Recent meeting of teachers where the present writer was 
told by an able, well trained and courageous administrator 
that the teachers of his city would not dare “advocate a 
change in the form of our government.” 

Belief of the present writer that his able friend is mistaken. 

Conviction of the present writer that, if his able friend is 
right, it is time for somebody to undertake to change the 
present scandalous situation or end the useless teaching of 
civics, 

One vote against a motion to accept Professor Bennett's 
useful paper and place it on file. One vote in favor of those 
who know of cases where teachers have advocated, tactfully 
and in a scientific spirit, changing our form of government, 
making the cases known in Tue Historica Ourvook, with- 
out mentioning the persons lest embarrassment arise but 
with the offer to back up the information with details in pri- 
vate correspondence. 

One signature to a petition that the pages of Tue Hisrort- 
cat Ourtook be used for discussion of the inexcusable situa- 
tion in which teachers are afraid to teach scientific truth 
about government to find out if there is ground for such 
fear and, if such ground is discovered, to change the ground 
on which we stand. 

Dawson 
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